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HE Church of England, in her 

Article, has reprobated the doctrine of 
Faze-WilL. Many Clergymen notwith- 
ſtanding, who have ſolemnly ſubſcribed their 
aſſent and conſent to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, dare publickly to aſſert, and zealouſly 
endeavour to defend that doctrine, as agree- 
able to Reaſon and. Scripture Shall wa 
blame them for this avowed deviation in 
ſentimeut from their Subſcription — this 
manifeſt contrariety to their Engagement to 


2 teach 
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teach according to the eſtabliſhed Formu- 
lary ?—Por exerciſing their reaſon in ſearch 
of ſound Doctrine, and for interpreting 
| Scripture according to the beſt of their 
judgement we cannot juſtly blame them. 
They have a right to do this; nay, it is a 
duty incumbent upon them. But then — 
Is it not to be regretted, that there ſhould 
ever have been —ſtill more ſo, that there 
ſhould continue to be—a legal Barrier in the 
way of a natural right, an undoubted duty ?— 
The above reflection might be thought 
to appear ſomewhat impertinently in the 
frout of a Philological aifquilition, were I 
not to inform my Reader, that this Diſ- 
quiſition originated from a Theological de- 
bate concerning the Articles of the Church. 
The Xth and XVIIth were ſelected as in- 


| Rances of abſurd and pernicious doctrine.— 


« Give 


EEA E. * 
Give up my Freedom of Will !” ſays One 
in the company. * I will as ſoon give up 
*« my" Chriſtianity, For I cannot believe 
% that to be a divine revelation which fa- 
« yours the principles of Fataliſm and Ne- 


ceſſity. 
In vain was it urged, that Fataliſm and 
Neceſſity were to be diſtinguiſhed that the 
Fatalift denies any difference in the formal 
nature of actions, any foundation laid in the 
human frame for moral government, and 
- conſequently any obligation upon Man, more 
than upon the Brutes, to moral conduct; all 
which the Neceſſitarian, in perfect conſiſt-- 
ence with his principles, admits and con- 
tends for that the doctriue of Free-will (if 
by that term we are to underſtand an inde- 
| pendent power in Man, a Will ab/olute and 
unſubjected to the over-ruling Will of God) 
is 
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is nearer akin to fataliſm, than this prompt 
Arminian and his arre&t Abettors ſeemed to 


be aware of. In vain was it farther urged, 


that they miſrepreſented, becauſe they miſ- 
took, and had not ſufficiently informed 
themſelves of the true Calviniſtic docttius 
on this head, and that in the mean time, 
there appeared a want of candour in ſufpofing 
that the Church could poſſibly mean to ſet 


forth ſuch pernicious, nay impious doctrine 


as they confidered this to be. All went for 
nothing, or rather tended to ſomething worſe 
than nothing, ſo long as the Church and her 
Authority were in view. A propoſal was 
accepted,. to drop all reference to them, and 
to remove the argument from conſecrated 


grouud (where, if Decency would admit the 


-conteſt, one fide might ſeem to be taken at 


a diſadvantag-) to the open field of Philo- 


ſophy. 
This 
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This turned the converſation more directly 
on the Queſtion of Human Liberty and Ne- 
_ cefſty; and that converſation terminated in 
the following Epiſlolary Correſpondence, which 
_ exhibiting, as the Author thinks, a juſt ſtate 
of the Controverſy, is now publiſhed with 
a view of ſhewing, how far the determina- 
tion of it depends upon a proper explanation 
and right underſtanding of the Terms made 

uſe of, and how far the intereſts of Religion 
and Morality are affected by the one Scheme 
or the other. 


THE 
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Philemon. to Cleanthes. 


e HAVE reſolved, Cleanthes, never more 

I & in company to diſpute with you the 
2e truth of the Neceſſitarian ſcheme. 1 
am not going to charge you with having argued 
unfairly at our laſt meeting, though I hope to 


convince you, that the advantage then gained 
over me was owing to ſomething elſe than to the 
ſtrength of your arguments. In converſation ſo 
many foreign circumſtances may give ſucceſs to a 


diſputant—an uncommon flow of ſpirits at the 
time—quickneſs of recolle&tion—readineſs at re» 
partee—volubility of ſpeech—eaſe of expreſſion 
— dignity of addreſs, and I muſt not omit to add 
that animation which he receives, if he imagine 
Fes 5 ; 5 
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the company reliſhes what he ſays, or if he obſerve 
| his antagoniſt a little diſconcerted. 

You know very well what has occaſioned this 
laſt remark, How ſpirited was your converſation 
the moment you perceived me at a loſs and Eu- 
tropius, who had ſo warmly ſeconded me, inclined 
to doubt -The day was your's I muſt confeſs, 
Cleanthes. But as yet you have obtained no ſpoils 
to grace a triumph. Eutropius is free ſtill, and tells 
me that, if he was ſurprized into certain conceſ- 
fions by the ſubtlety of your reaſoning, he is now, 
upon viewing the conſequences of your ſcheme, 
farther than ever from yielding his aſſent to it. 
Nou raiſed doubts in his mind. But they have 
only ſerved to lead him into ſo ſtrict an examina- 
tion of your ſentiments as to convince him, how 
dangerous it would be to harbour the like. In 
ſhort, Cleanthes, he is affrighted at himſelf, when 
he conſiders how near he was being betrayed by 
your Metaphyfics into a ſcheme “ ſo full of con- 
tradition” (they are his own words) 4 to com- 
e mon ſenſe and feeling; and ſo dangerous in its 
te tendency, leading directly to the ſubverſion of 
cc all religion and morality.” I would have him 
be wiſer ill, and wait with me the iſſue of our | 

epiſtolary 
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epiſtolary correſpondence. He is not, I tell him, 
ſufficiently aware, how much the beſt cauſe in the 
world may be injured in looſe converſation. 

Will you favour me then, Cleanthes, with a 
correſ pondence of this nature? Will you patient- 
ly ſubmit to hear my difficulties, and ſatisfy me 
(if this be poſſible) of the confiſtency of your 
notions with the obligations of Man to religion 
and morality. You will greatly oblige me by 
an immediate notice of your compliance with 
this requeſt of 


x f Your's, &c. 


PRILEMoOx. 
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Cleanthes to Philemon. 


\O You intend then to engage ſeriouſly in 
this diſpute, Philemon — Can a Necess1-. 
TARIAN produce any arguments in defence of his 
Scheme worth a grave refutation ?—Your reſolu- 
tion and requeſt indeed leave me no room to doubt 
you begin to think ſo. You begin, I fay. For 
hitherto you have only laughed or railed at. it. 
And You of all people have the leaſt reaſon to 
obſerve—*< In converſation ſo many foreign cir- 
« cumſtances may give ſucceſs to a Diſputant”— 
ſecing you are the very perſon poſſeſſed of thoſe 
advantages (and, I muſt add, you have availed 
yourſelf of them many times unfairly) which, you 
would hint, gave me ſucceſs; while you cannot 
be ignorant, that the want of them has ſubjected 
me to many of your ſevere as well as humorous 
remarks, + 
But you happened to be diſconcerted; and this 
gave me a certain animation, you obſerve, which 
| advantaged 
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advantaged my cauſe more than ſtrength of ar- 
gument. It pleaſed me, I own, to ſee my witty 
antagoniſt once humbled, once ſuffering what 1 
had /o often ſuffered from him. 

But what, let me aſk, occaſioned your being 

diſconcerted ?—Was it any quibbling, or unfair 
way of arguing on my part ?—You acquit me of 
this in your letter. Was it ſome ſevere repartee, 
or ſome witty turn upon any of your expreſſions 
that had this effe&t ?—You know very well, that 
wit is not my talent, and that in all philoſophical 
debates I ſtudy more than any one in the compa- 
ny (your grave Second not excepted) to uſe the 
plaineſt language and the moſt familiar inſtances 
to. illuſtrate my meaning. 
In ſhort, Philemon, was your confuſion owing 
to any thing but a conviction at the time, that 
what I urged was Truth — Lou perceived that, if 
you anſwered at all to the alternative which I pro- 
poled, you would ſoon be forced to acknowledge, 
that the Will is neceſſarily determined by Mo- 
tives. | 

Be this as it may, I accept with great pleaſure 
yeur offer of an epiſtolary correſpondence ; yet 
not without inſiſting upon your altering the me- 


thod 
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thod in which you propoſe we ſhould proceed. 
You would have me © patiently hear your diffi- 
“ culties, and ſatisfy you, if poſſible, of the con- 
* fſiſtency of my notions with the obligations of 
« Man to Religion and Morality”*#—— 

This were to begin at the wrong end, Philemon, 
as I have often told you, and to tranſgreſs the juſt 
laws of philoſophizing. A Philoſopher is in 
ſearch of Truth, and is not afraid to find, or to 
follow her wherever ſhe ſhall lead him. You 
fear the conſequences of my Scheme. You have 
no buſineſs to inquire into them yer. Your ap- 
prehenſion about them ſerves only to prejudice 
you againſt the Scheme, which your concern for 
religion and morality themſelves ſhould not do. 
Let even ſo good a prejudice be ſubject to Truth. 
And let our enquiry be in the fit place—Which 
of the two ſchemes is the true one ? 


If you will ſet out in ſearch of this, and con- 
tinue to be as ſerious as you are—all of a ſudden— 
become, you may depend upon my receiving what 
you have to offer on the ſubject with a mind open 
to conviction, and upon my anſwering with my 
uſual: plainneſs. 

CLEANTHES. 
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CANNOT charge my Friend with any un- 
fairneſs, and perhaps deſerve his cenſure for 
the freedom with which I have treated his argu- 
ments. You will not however, Cleanthes, infiſt 
upon my offering an apology for it after this ac- 
knowledgment and the promiſe which I now make 
you, to be ſerious to the end. : 
You propoſe we ſhall enquire, firſt of all— 
&« Whether your ſcheme be true or nat ?—This 
you recommend as more philoſophical than to be- 
gin with the conſequences, and deduce the truth 
or falſhood of it from them. | 
But can that be true from whence the moſt ab- 
ſurd and pernicious conſequences flow If theſe 
be obvious, is not the falſhood of the Scheme 
apparent ?—And how is it poſſible for my concern 
for religion and morality to lead me wrong in this 
enquiry, that you adviſe me to let even ſo good a 
Prejudice (ſo you term it) be ſubject to Truth ?— 
> Or 
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Or what is truth worth, without hee f theſe 
have no foundation in nature, Why be concerned 
for Truth, or afraid of Error ?—Vain indeed then 
is all Ph.loſophy ! ; | 

I know, Cleanthes, You have as great a con- 
cern for the intereſt of religion and morality as 
any man, notw.thſtanding the bold manner in 
which you always expreſs yourſelf. In this con- 
fidence therefore, as you inſiſt upon your plan of 
ö proceeding, I comply rather than drop the corre- 
ſpondence, and ſhall trouble you as little as poſſi- 
ble with my apprehenſions of the fatal zendency of 
your notions, till I have your leave to make my 
objections to it, | 

To begin this Inquiry then, and in order to 
proceed in it with clear and diſtinct ideas of each 
other's meaning, You are defired, Cleanthes; to 
inform me in your next—In what extent I am to 
underſtand your doctrine of NtctssITY—Whe- 
ther you are a NECESSITARIAN in the ftriftef 
ſenſe, or only deny abſolute Freedom of Will, and 
admit that there may be . ſome degree of Free- 
will” in Man; which a certain Author“, who 
| | labours 


„ Sou Jaxxixcs, Eſq; as generally ſuppoſed, 


JP 
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labours to juſtify the doctrine and reconcile it 
with the moſt conſiſtent notions of religion and 
virtue, yet finds himſelf, in order to this end, 


under a neceſſity to admitł. 


PHlLEMON. 


C LE T- 


* « That God made Man fer free is no. leſs falſe. 
« Men have certainly ſuch a degree of Free-will as to make 
„ them accountable, and juſtly puniſhable, for the abuſe of 
« it : But abſolute and independent Free-will is what, I believe 
« no created Being can be poſſeſſed of.“ 
Free Inquiry inta the Nature and Origia of Evil. d edit. p. gg. 


« What then could infinite Wiſdom, Juſtice and Good- 
* neſs do in this ſituation more conſiſtent with itſelf, than 
to call into being Creatures ſormed with ſuch depravity in 
their diſpoſitions, as to induce many of them to act in 
% ſuch a manner as to render themſelves proper ſubjetts for 
& ſuch neceſſary ſufferings, and yet at the ſame time indued 


2 


with ſuch @ degree of Reaſon and Free vill as to put it in 


the power of every Individual to eſcape them by their 
„ good behaviour,” 


Bid. p. 10g, 104. 


| 
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F rom Cleanthes, 


T is very proper, Philemon, in all debates 
to proceed, as you propoſe, “ with clear and 
« diſtin&t ideas of each others meaning.“ To 
prevent your miſtaking mine therefore, I muſt, 
before I make my anſwer to your queſtion, re- 
mind you of what you have often in our conver- 
ſation on this ſubject heard me obſerve—That the 
NEcESSITARIAN denics not Free-agency in Man. 
He allows, What a man doth voluntarily, he doth 
freely, The act is his own, and not another man's. 
He doth as he will; and in hat conſiſts his Li- 
berty or Freedom. | 
But this ſort of Liberty ſatisfies you not. You 
ſay—Unleſs the Mill itſelf be free, there can be 
no Liberty; And you make the freedom of the 
Will to confiſt in this hat it is not zeceſſarily 
influenced, at leaſt, not neceſſarily determined by 
Motives. According to his idea of human li- 
berty, I profeſs myielf a NECESsSF)' AAL x omnibus 
partibus, 
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partibus, utterly denying ſuch freedom of Will, 
I will not call in any degree of it, as the Author 
you refer to has done, (but, Philemon, let us 
have nothing to do with Authors—The diſpute is 
between ourſelves) to patch up the doctrine of 
Nxekssir v into a conſiſtence with religion and 
morality. I except no part of the human con- 
duct. Natural, civil, moral, religious behaviour 
Vall is acknowledged to be neceſſary, and in the | 
fame degree. Thus you have my anſwer frankly 
and without reſerve. | 

But is it not proper alſo, Philemon, ſceing the 
word il muſt ſo often occur in this inquiry, to 
fix the ſenſe in which we are to uſe it? The idea 
which I affix to it iA PowER in Man of cuus- 
ING 70 ACT, forbear action, or continue action. | 

You may remember that your friend Eutropius 

uſed to quibble upon this Definition, ſaying, 
that the very terms of it implied Freedom of 
« Will; for that every Power was an active pow- 
er, and a neceſſary Power was a contradiction in 
« terms.” In like manner he would argue againſt 
the doctrino of NecessITY from the very meaning 5 
of the words Action and Agenq and from the 
impropriety of affixing the epithet Necſſary to 


them. 
C2 | But 
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But this is arguing only about words, and is not 
in proof of the thing itſelf in diſpute. The 
Queſtion is not concerning the propriety of the 
language, but whether actions are free in the 
ſenſe in which alone he and yourſelf will admit 
them to be free. And therefore remember once 
for all, Philemon, that in aſſerting all things to 
be neceſſary, whether powers, actions, agents, or 
aught elſe, it is not that I think ſuch language 
proper, but becauſe you will not allow any thing 
to be free on my ſcheme. Every voluntary act I 
account a free act; becauſe it proceeds from the 
Will, from the Man himſelf, and not from any 
external mechanical force ; in which caſe I ſhould 


ſay, the man was under a neceſſity to act, or did 
not act freely, and of himſelf. But then I call 
that voluntary act, neceſſary, in conformity to 


your idea of Neceſſity, who, on ſuppoſition of 


the Will being determined by motives, will not 
allow it to be free though voluntary. 

That we may not therefore ſuffer this to become 

a diſpute about Words, Vou will let me know 

in your next, whether you think you underſtand 

me, and how far you agree with me in the ideas 

you 
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you affix to the terms generally made uſe of in 
treating this Queſtion, When we have ſettled 
theſe preliminaries, you may begin the attack, as 
ſoon as you pleaſe, upon your Opponent 


CLEANTHES. 


LE T- 


( 14 


T 
From Philemon. 


WELL remember, Cleanthes, your pretenſion 
to Faet-AGEXCY, and inſiſting upon the 
propriety of the Term upon your own principles. 
But ſtill you muſt excuſe my thinking with EA- 
tropius and the reſt of the Company, that it 
is unreaſonable for one of your principles to claſs 
himſelf among Free-agents. What, though you 
call voluntary actions, free actions, and doing as 
you will, acting with freedom ?—This is only bor- 
rowing a name, to fave appearances and cover 
your Scheme from that infamy which you are 
ſenfible would otherwiſe fall upon it. For it is 
only preſſing you a little cloſer, and demanding 
Whether you acknowledge that, in any inſtance of 
doing as you will, you could have done otherwiſe 
—that is— could have villed to have done other- 
wiſe; and your freedom is gone; And ſo ſhould 
your Pretence to it. For by denying that you 
could have willed to do otherwiſe, you deny 
human 
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human LiztzxTY 3; And whatever you may call 
yourſelf, you are according to. my idea of the 
word —a N ECESSITARIAN, | 
I have no objection to your Definition of the 
human Will. It agrees exactly with my own idea 
of ir. And though the terms of it ſeem to favour 
the cauſe of Liberty, yet I muſt own your remark 
on my friend's manner of arguing from them to 
be juſt. It was arguing from the mere ſound of 
words. And believe me, Cleanthes, I am not 
diſpoſed to play with words. The importance of 
the ſubject affects me too much; nor have I any 
other aim in this diſpute, than to come at the 
Truth, or to vindicate it, if I am already poſſeſſ- 
ed of it. The ſtrong terms too, in which you 
declare your Faith in the doctrine of NecessITY, 
would make any one grave who reflects on the 
conſequence. You except * xo part of the hu- 
man conduct. Natural, civil, moral, religious 
4 behaviour—All is acknowledged to be neceſ- 
« ſary, and in the ſame degree.” If this be ſo, 
farewell to all 


But I remeniber my pro- 
miſe. I am not to trouble you with my reflec- 


tions on conſequences, but to confider the Scheme 


uſelf. 
My 
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My firſt argument then (and if you can refute 
it, Cleanthes, I think not to trouble you with 
another) is drawn from my own experience and feel- 
ing. TI have the teſtimony of my own mind for 
Free- agency. RefleCting on this very act of writ- 
ing to my friend, I experience Freedom of Will 
herein, I find in myſelf a power of doing it, or 
of omitting it. Not only is the act voluntary, 
flowing from the will; but the 77 itſelf is free, 
and not neceſſarily determined by any motive. 
True it is, my motives for the action are, the 
Pleafure I take in ſuch a correſpondence, and the 
Defire of information. But theſe, though they 
influence, do not neceſſarily determine my Will. 
On the contrary, I find a power within me of re- 
fiſting them. I could forego this pleaſure and 
this advantage which I hope to receive from the 
correſpondence, and purſue it no farther, This 
indeed would be diſagreeable to me, and very 
fooliſh. But that I am capable of acting thus, 
and have ſuch a poter, whenever I ſhould think 
fit to exert it ſo abſurdly, I am conſcious of it, 
as I am of any thing whatever. 3 

So, in reflecting on all moral actions, I find in 
my conſtitution this ſame principle of PFree-wilt ; 

and 
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and which indeed is the ground of all moral ap- 
probation and diſapprobation—of all. merit and - 
demerit in actions. IT recollect a charitable office 
done to my Neighbour. In great diſtreſs he ap- 
plied to me for a certain ſum of money, which 
would enable him to ſatisfy a haſty Creditor, I 
complied with his requeſt, Might I not have 
refuſed ?—Yes, furely—Or elſe the action could 
not have been charitable. Nor could it furniſh 
my mind with the pleafing reflection of having 
done well, if I could not have done otherwiſe. 
This very Conſciouſneſs of moral rectitude and 
depravity is to me a plain proof of human Liberty. 
For Conſcience never applauds or condemns us for 
ſuch actions as we conſider ourſelves under a ne- 
celity to perform; nor do we cenſure or praiſe 
others for the like. Approbation and Blame are 
conſequent upon free actions alone. We have no 
ſenſe of Merit and Demerit, where we have no 
feeling of Liberty; And my own Conſcience, 
while it reproaches me for any fault, informs me 
that I might have done otherwiſe—yea, and thar, 
if the like temptation ſhould occur, I could now 
reſiſt it, *8 þ ah ae 

D-: Here, 
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Here, C.eanthes, I had thought to have con- 
clude my letter. But fince I wrote the above, 
what follows has occurred to me in re-examining 
| the argument; And as I take it to be a confirma- 
tion of the juſtneſs of it, I will beg your attention 
to it. | 

To ſhew you then, Cleanthes, that Free-Will is 
neceſſarily involved in our very notions of virtue 
and vice, merit and demerit, let us confider— 
What Beings are capable of theſe, and in what 
degree, For to me it 1s evident, that no Beings 
are capable of virtue and vice but what are endued 
with free-will; and that Actions are praiſe or 
blame-worthy, more or leſs in proportion to that 
degree of free-will from whence they proceed. 

To begin with the loweſt claſs of Beings—thoſe 
Do we attribute 


which are wholly inanimate 
merit or demerit to any of theſe ?—And why not, 
but becauſe they are not free agents: They are 
paſſive. The good or evil, which they produce to 
mankind, comes not from them of choice, but of 
neceſſity. The huſbandman thinks not of returning 
thanks to the Shozwers which fructify his grounds, 
nor to the Sun which by its genial influences 
bringeth 
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brino th his crops, in / their reſpective ſeaſons, to 
full maturity; o engage even his ruſtic ſim- 
plicity in ſo great an abſurdity, theſe bleſſings 
muſt be perſonified, and he taught to conſider 
them as animated Beings and free agents. His 
gratitude may thus indeed, through the power of 
poetical fiction, be excited towards them, and lead 
him to worſhip the one under the name of Jove, 
and the other, of Apollo. | 
It is for the ſame reaſon that we attribute no 
merit or demerit to any piece of Mechaniſm. A 
Watch, or Clock, how curious ſoeyer the work- 
manthip may be, and its movements ever fo juſt 
and regular, yet can never excite in us ſuch appro- - 
bation as we experience in contemplating a virtu- 
ous character. Why ?—Becauſe it regulates not 
its own Motions. They are neceſſarily dependent 
upon the materials of which it is compoſed and 
the direction of the ingenious Artiſt. Such as it 
is, it neceſſarily is; nor can it move otherwiſe thai 
as it doth. Conſiſting of ſuch materials, and be 
ing under ſuch a direction, it muſt of neceſſity go 
right; and from that very neceſſity under whicl 
it acts it is incapable of being an object of moral 


approbation. 
D 2 But 
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But put the caſe now—that this juſt and regu» - 
lar movement was properly is ozwn. Imagine this 
Machine endued with life and volition, by which 
it regulated its motions thus exactly for the ſer- 
vice and benefit of mankind, having at the ſame 
time a porter within itſelf of ſtopping, or varying 
them to the prejudice and deception of mankind ; 
No ſooner, I ſay, do we ſuppoſe this Free-2will 
within it, than it becomes an object of moral ap- 
probation. It would then merit our eſteem and 
regard, and, like all other free Agents who exert 
their liberty in our favour, demand our gratitude 
itſelf, 

Suppoſe now, vice verſa, Free-agency ſtruck 
out of the human frame, and every motion of the 
mind and will of Man to be as neceſſary as that of 
a Clock or Watch; Doth he not immediately 
ceaſe to be conſidered as virtuous or vicious? Is 
he any longer an object of our approbaiion or 
blame ?—We may call him a good or a bad man, 
as we call it a good or a bad watch. But theſe 
terms applied to Beings under an equal neceſſity, 
can imply no moral approbation or blame in the 


one more than in the other, 
Let 
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Leet us now view this matter in an inſtance from 
the animal creation. 

All Beings of this claſs, below the dignity of 
human nature, are confeſſedly incapable of reli- 
gion and morality. And why ?—Not becauſe they 
want Wills, or cannot do as they will; but be- 
cauſe their Wills are not, as the human Will, 
free, but neceſſary—neceſſarily influenced, or de- 
termined by a neceſſity of their own nature. | 

The Horſe, that moſt uſeful and excellent of all 
the other animals in the brute creation, whatever 
ſervices he renders us by his ſwiftneſs, or his 
ſtrength ; or how much ſoever we may admire him 
for his beauty, true motion, manageableneſs, &c. 
yet never gains from us that eſteem and approba- 
tion which is engaged by much inferior ſervices 
and qualities of our fellow-creatures : Nor on the 
other hand, how much ſoever we may be provok. 
ed with his untowardneſs, and (as we call them) 
vicious pranks, do we confider theſe faults in the 
ſame light we do the diſobedience of a Servant. 
Becauſe the latter is a free- agent. His diſobedi- 
ence proceeds from his own free choice. He 
might have done otherwiſe. It was in his pozwer 
to have ruled his own ſpirit and the motions of 

his 


} 
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his Will in conformity to his Maſter's commands. 
And therefore we can tell him ſo, expoſtulate with 
him and convince him of his fault, upon his ozwn 
experience of tis power within himſelf. Whereas 
the former is a neceſſary agent. His diſobedience 
we conſider as conſtitutional—as a neceſſary conſe- 
qu nce of his ſpirit and temper. He labours un- 
der a natural incapacity of doing otherwiſe, than 
as he is prompted by ſuch ſtrong impulſe of nature 
as cannot be reſiſted. 

Therefore it is, we neither attribute moral blame 
to him, nor think of amending and ſubduing him 
to our will by any other methods, than ſuch as, 
from his nature, may neceſſari!y influence and de- 
termine him. By a proper application of the ſpur 
and laſh this is ſometimes effected. But, in this 
amendment, we attribute no merit to the Horſe. — 
Becauſe it was brought about through the influ- 
ence of Fear neceſſarily and unavoidably operating 
upon his Vill (if I may give it that appellation) ; 
or if he is broke by more gentle treatment and 
kinder uſage, yet ſtill, becauſe he wants this prin- 
ciple of free- will, ſo eſſential to conſtitute a moral 
agent, we conſider not chis obedience as any oral 
excellence in the creature. It is ſtill only the 
| force 
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force and wo king of nature aided by external art. 
The improvemer t is juſt as neceſſary, as that which 
is made upon a Watch or Clock by pol-ſhing ad 
cleanſing its works, and readjuſting its parts; or 
as neceſſary as the improvement of a barren piece 
of Ground and the increaſe of the crop upon :t 
under the labours of the huſbandman. 

In all theſe inſtances there is no liberty nor any 
freedom of action, properly ſpeaking.” The Pro- 
ductions of the earth are neceſſarily conſequent on 
the quality of the Soil. This again is neceſſarily 
conſequent on the labours of the Huſbandman and 
the Materials of the tillage. The movement of 
the Watch neceſſarily depends on the poſition.of 
its parts, and that poſition, on the ingenuity of 
the Artiſt. Ir is the ſame in the caſe of the Horſe. 
His movements are neceſſarily dependent on the 
improved ſtate of his temper—his preſent gentle 
Diſpoſition ; This again as neceſſarily, on his ori- 
ginal frame and bent of Nature improved by the 
art of his Manager. 

So that you ſee, Cleanthes, an action conſequent 
on the Will is not 7herefore free, unleſs the Mill 
itſelf be free. Nor doth it matter—according to 
ion of Freedam end Neceſſity that you ſay, 
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« the action is free, becauſe it proceeds from the 
« creature itſelf and not 45 extra, as in mere Me- 
tc chaniſm* .“ For if it neceſſarily reſult from 
ſuch a particular conſtitution, principles, or mo- 
tives, that action is abſolutely neceſſary—as much 
ſo, as the action of one piece of Matter upon an- 
other —as neceſſary as the falling of a Stone to the 
earth by the force of Gravity: And conſequently 


the Agent, whether human or brutal, if his ac- 


tions or ſentiments, be under this neceſſity, is equal- 
ly void of merit—equally incapable of virtue or 
vice, a 

Accordingly, Cleanthes,—to come now to the 
human Species We never attribute merit or 
demerit to any man but in proportion to that free- 
don of will, of which we ſuppoſe him to be poſ- 
ſeſſed. A man, whoſe natural conſtitution makes 
Liquour no temptation to him, - ſeldom drinks to 
exceſs, Pray, what great virtue do you eſteem 


this kind of Temperance ?—We look upon him 


to be almoſt under a neceſſity to be temperate; And 


although this abſtinence proceeds from his own 


Will and not from any force ab extra, yet don't 
you ſee, how our approbation of this voluntary 
0 Page 12. 
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act is leſſened by the conſideration of its approach- 
ing ſo near to neceſſity *— 

For Contemplate an act of abſtinence in another 
perſon, whom you ſuppoſe to lie, from natural 
conſtitution, under the ſtrongeſt temptation to in- 
dulge to ſenſuality. Will you not own, that this 
aft commands your approbation more than the 
other ?— Why ?—but becauſe this act is farther 
removed from neczfity, The conſtitution of the 
wan doth not neceſſarily incline him this way but 
rather the other. He exerts his freedom his ozon 
free-will—in oppoſition to his ſtrong, natural pro- 
penſity to liquour, and fo overcomes the tempta» 
tion. He finds within himſelf a power of refiftiog, 
by a free act of the will, his natural propenfity 
which, though it influexceth, greatly influenceth, 
his will, 'yet—contrary to your hypothefis—doth 
not neceſſanily determine it. 

In ſhort he. feels within himſelf a power of act- 
ing either way, without a præpollent motive neceſ- 
ſariiy impelling the Will: And this very Feeling 
of liberty, which in ſuch a ſtout moral reſiſtance, 
muſt be very flrong, 4s the foundation of ſelf. 
applauſe, and conſtitutes the moral excellence of 


E On 
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On the other hand, Cleanthes, Do we not make 
allowance for him, if he happen to be overtaken 
with, and yield to a temptation of this kind ?— 
Do we not reckon him the leſs culpable on account 
of this natural infirmity, bordering ſo near upon 
Neceffity *—While we view with contempt, inſtead 
of pity, and make little allowance for the like 
irregularity in the other man, who labours not 
under ſuch an unhappy bias of nature; And he 
himſelf, no doubt, for this abuſe of his greater 
degree of free-will, ſuffers the more from the re- 
proaches of his own mind. 

I ſhall trouble you with one illuſtration more of 
A villain comes upon me unawares, 


this matter 
and, without ſo much as demanding my purſe, 
knocks me down and takes it from me unable to 
make any reſiſtance. In this caſe it is plain, I am 
altogether paſſive, and conſequently under an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of ſuffering the robbery. To one un- 
der this neceſſity, to whom not ſo much as agency 
at all, either free or neceſſary, can be attributed, 
and whoſe inaction, or non-refiſtance, is involun- 
tary, no merit or demerit can be attributed. If 
I had tamely ſuffered my money to þe taken from 
me unjuſtly, and where I was in a capacity of 


Pre- 
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preventing it without certain danger to myſelf, I 
might have deſerved blame. But in ſuch a caſe 


of abſolute neceſſity, and upon that very account, 


no blame can be imputed to me ; nor any merit, 
for the ſame reaſon. — 
Suppoſe me to deliver my purſe to a Highway- 


To vary the caſe 


man who, with a piſtol at my breaſt, threatens in- 
ſtant death in cafe of refuſal. I am, in this caſe, 
an Agent indeed, but not a free Agent—that is— 
Though I chuſe to comply rather than be murther- 
ed, yet my Will is not free but neceſſarily deter- 
mined by the motive of fear. I feel this determi- 
nation of the mind; and in conſequence of this 
feeling of neceſſity, or at leaſt, of ſomething next 
to neceſſity, the action is unattended with any de- 
gree of moral approbation or blame. 

But let us ſuppoſe now that, inſtead of a high- 
wayman, a Creditor makes his demand upon me 
for the like ſum, and I comply in conformity to 
the law of the land. The act, you obſerve, Cle- 
anthes, begins now to aſſume a moral appearance. 
The reaſon is] find myſelf more at liberty in this 
caſe. I could refuſe payment, and break through 
the obligation. And yet, as he hath lawful ſecu- 
rity for payment, and could enforce the penalty 

E 2 againſt 
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againſt me, it is but the lozveft degree of approba- 
tion, which attends this act of bare juſlice in ren- 
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dering to him his due, | 
Take away now this obligation of the law, and 
ſuppoſe it paid where legal ſecurity has not been 
demanded :—The Act, freed from that reſtraint, 
riſes in moral eftimation. I am now under the in- 
fluence of a conſcientious principle alone, and 
therefore finding myſelf at greater liberty to act 
either way, honeſtly or diſhoneſtly, the part I 
chuſe to act is proportionably praiſe-worthy. 
Suppoſe my Will yet more at liberty, and that 
I give this money where I am bound neither by 
law, nor yet in conſcience, but out of pure good 
will to ſerve a friend or neighbour in diſtreſs— 
which is coming to the caſe put towards the be- 


ginning of this Epiſtle Can any one conſcious of 


ſuch an act be devoid at the ſame time of a moſt 
agreeable reflection upon it And muſt not every 
perſon, in the contemplation of ſuch an humane 
act, regard the benefactor with a much greater 
degree of complacency, than he would in contem- 


plating the ſame act under any of the afore-men- 


tioned degrees of necaſiy Once more, 


; - Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe even this gentle reſtraint, or rather this 
gentle influence upon the Will of Friendſhip, or 
Compaſſion removed, and that the money was 
given where there was the leaſt obligation to give 
it, even to relieve the diſtreſs of an inveterate 
Enemy ; And the Act riſes almoſt to ſumething 
divine, both in the pleaſure it yields to the Agert 
on reflection, and the reverence and reſpect it 
gains from others. | | 

And now, Cleanthes, my thus endeavouring to 
give you a more diſtinct idea of my meaning and 
train of thinking on this ſubject, muſt be my 
apology for the length of this Letter, and the te- 
dious manner of my inſtancing. 


PHILEMON. 


LET. 


ITO". 


LL LT FI 3B ©K VI. 
From Cleant hes. 


OU have fixed upon an Argument, Phile- 
mon, which if it be not the ſtrongeſt in fa- 
vour of FREE-WILL, is certainly the moſt difficult 
to be refuted. I wonder not therefore' at your 
faying—< if I can reſute it, you think not to 
« trouble me with another,” There will be no 
occaſion indeed, Philemon, for your uſing more 
arguments, if this be not ſolid. For to diſprove 
it I muſt convince you, that you have not a Con- 
ſciouſneſs or Experience of FREE-wiLL, This 
however I will attempt; And if I ſhall ſucceed, 
I make no doubt you will perceive, that in reality 
you __— juſt the contrary—NEcEssITY of 
Will. 
A very difficult 3 you will ſay, this 
is !—Nay, impoſſible, you may think !—to diſ- 


prove to himſelf a man's own feelings, of which 


he muſt needs be very ſure and a perfect judge! 
The 
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- | The difficulty I am very ſenfible of; And per- 
haps it will prove impoſhble for ne to convince 
you. But that you or any perſon, in reflecting 
upon what paſſeth in his own mind, may be 
miſtaken, is moſt certain, and very evident fiom 
hence, viz. that our ſentiments concerning the in- 
ternal objects of reflection, concerning our per- 
ceptions and feelings themſelves, do ſometimes 
change. 
1 well remember, Philemon, once thinking (and 
being extremely poſitive of it too) as you do 
that I experienced freedom of Will. I now think 
otherwiſe. I have been under a miſtake therefore, 
or am ſo now. A mere appeal to ones own ex- 
perience, in a caſe of this nature, ſhould not be 
confidered as deciſive. Becauſe it appears, that 
one may be miſtaken about this Experience, and 
may fancy an Experience which doth not exif. 
We are therefore ſtill to enquire, Whether your 
reflections upon the operations of your mind be 
juſt; or Whether what you have alledged prove 
an Experience of  Free-will or Free- agency. in 
that ſenſe, Remember ! (or we ſhall diſpute about 
words) in which you take thoſe Terms. For I 
deny 
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deny not Free-agency in man in -the only proper 

ſenſe of the Word. | 
You “ have the teſtimony of your own mind,” 

you ſay, © for Free-agency ;” and you produce 


the following as an inſtance of i. Reflecting 


“ on this very act of writing to my friend, I ex- 
“ perience Freedom of will herein, I find in 
“ myſelf a power of doing it, or of omitting it.” 

Now, I will endeavour to ſhew you, Philemon; 
that you had not a power of omitting this act, 
and conſequently that you did it of acc. 
| For | | A411 

I. You own, that you was diſpoſed to write to 


your Friend. You mention the motives. Lou 
call the act voluntary. When therefore you re- 


flefted upon it (but by the way, as you plainly 
refer to the time before the act was done, your 
meaning would have been more properly expreſſ- 
ed In confidering what I am now abort to do,” 
&c.) You acknowledge yourſelf' to be confcious 
of a Mill to do it. But at the fame time you aſſert 
a conſciouſneſs of a Power to omit it, or a power 
of reſiſting the motives to it yea, © as- cotfcious 


Oou ſay) you are of this, as of any ching what- 


ſoever,* 
* Page 16, Þ Let 
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Let us ſee then, What muſt be your meaning, 
when you aſſert, that you was conſcious of a porver 
to omit it, at the ſame time that you was conſcious 
of a ci to do it. 

This Power, of which you was conſcious, muſt 
be either a voluntary power of omiſſion (that is to 
ſay—you was conſcious you could omit it of 
choice,) or, it muſt be involuntary (that is to ſay. 
vou was conſcious you cold omit it, but the o- 
miſhon would not be of choice.) 

If it be the later you mean; Then, ſuppoſing 
you to have omitted it, as that omiſſion was not of 
choice i. e. did not proceed from the Will) for 
the Mill we defined, a power of chuſing®) you was 
not, in that caſe, a FRERE- AGENT; Free-agency, 
according to you, confiſting in acting not only in 
conſequence of toill, but it muſt be free-will too. 

And fo, if this be all you was conſcious of, 
it amounts to no more than this, viz. you was 
conſcious that, though you found yourſelf diſpoſed 
or willing to write, yet you was neceſſarily pre- 
_ vented from writing and purſuing your "choice. 
You was conſcious, that you was willing to write 
and could write ( had a phyſical power of doing ſo) ; 

F but 
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but was conſcious at the ſame time of ſome ob- 


ſtruction, ſomething which cauſed you to omit 
doing as you would. 

This, I ſay, is all you was conſcious of, ſup- 
poſing you to have omitted it. And this would be 
no Conſciouſneſs of FxEE-wiLL or FREE-AGEN- 
ex, but juſt the contrary. You had not therefore 
a power—a free power—of omitting to write, ac- 
cording to one of the two ſenſes in which your 
aſſertion of ſuch a power muſt be underſtood. 

If it be the other ſenſe in which you would be 
underſtood, viz. that you was conſcious of a vo- 


luntary power of omitting to write i. e. that you 
could omit it of choice, then I ſay, you was con- 


ſcious of ching and not chufing to do one and the 
ſame thing at the ſame time. For if you was con- 
ſcious of a will to write, you muſt be conſcious 
of being unwilling to omit writing; And if you 
was conſcious of being unwilling to omit writing, 
you muſt, be conſcious that, if you omitted it, the 
omiſſion would be involuntary. And yet you ſay, 
yau are conſcious you could omit it, and that 
voluntarily, or of choice. But this, Philemon, is 
to be conſcious of a will and xo will, or of chufing 


and 
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and not chuſing one and the ſame thing at one and 
the ſame time: which is impoſſible. 

In neither of theſe ſenſes therefore was you con- 
ſcious of a power of omitting to write; Nay, it 
appears, that you was conſcious of juſt the reverſe, 
viz. that you could not omit writing, unleſs per- 
force, or againſt your will; which would have been 
Neceſſity according to every one's notion of the 
Word. You could not therefore but write, as no- 
thing forced you to omit it. 

II. Here, however you may ſay; that though 
you was diſpoſed or willing to write, yet you was 
conſcious to yourſelf of a power to omit writing, or 
of a power to reſiſt that inclination to write, when- 
ever you pleaſed, or thought proper to exert that 
power. | 

But this is only ſaying, That whenever you ſhould 
pleaſe, chuſe, or be willing to omit writing, you was 
conſcious you could then omit it—i. e—you was 
conſcious you could then have laid down your pen 
in obedience to the gew direction of the Will. 
And ſo you might, You have a moſt certain ex- 
perience of ſuch a power as this. And in this 
conſiſts FREE-AGENCY according to my notion of 
it. But vou will not allow this to be Fat z-agency. 

F2 i Agency 
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Agency, with you, is not FREE, merely becauſe 


it proceeds from the Will, unlefs the Will 7/elf 


is free; or as you explain - yourſelf, unleſs one 
ee could have willed to have done otherwiſe.“ 


And therefore you make the Queſtion betwecn 


us to be this, viz. Whether, when you pleaſed, 


choſe, or willed to exert the power of writing to 
your friend, you could -have-pleaſed, choſen, or 


willed otherwiſe, viz. to omit the exertion thereof. 


And ſuch a power as this, I think it has been de- 
monſtrated that you could not be conſcious of ; 
Nay, that you muſt be conſcious of the reverſe— 
That you have zo? ſuch a power. | 

III. I think there is but one thing more which 
you can object to the above-reaſoning, . You 


don't mean to aflert, that you was conſcious of 


being willing to write and unwilling at the. ſame 


- time or that you could write, and yet omit writing 


too at the ſame time, (which is confeſſedly con- 
tradictory) but only this, That though you made 
choice of writing, and did write, yet you was con- 
ſcious of ſome Power within you, by which, before 
you had written, you. could -have changed your 
Will, or choice of writing, and ſo have omitted it. 

Let us ſee then, Whether it be poſſible for ſuck 

a 
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4 Power to exiſt as this is, of which you ſay you 
was conſcious. : 

This Power is either a power of the Will over 
itſelf, or it is not. 1. If it be; then this abſurdity 
follows—You muſt have had 7wo contrary Wills at 
the ſame time. For you had one Will, viz. to 
write. This Will, you ſay you had a power to 
change. But how was this change to be effected? 
Ry a power of the Mill, you aſſert. So then, a 
change cannot be effected, till there ſhall be à will 
to change; And fo you muſt have eternally willed 
to write, unleſs you ſuppoſe, at the ſame time that 
this Will exiſts, another and contrary. Will to ex- 
iſt, which can effect a change of the other Will. 
And thus you muſt have been conſcious of ru 
oppoſite Wills at the ſame time, or of the Will 
being engaged wo contrary ways at once ; which 
is impoſſible, and is the very Contradiction which 
you might hope to avoid by your objection. 

2. If you mean by this Power ſomething elſe | 
than the Will, You give up the point entirely, . 
Fer then you acknowledge another Power in man 
capable of changing the direction of the Will, 
and of producing in you a quite contrary Will to 
that which you had before. But the Will thus 

ſubjected 
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ſubjected to another Power (be that power the 
Intelli ct, Reaſon, Judgment, &c.) cannot be free, 
in your ſenſe of the word ; nor are Actions, though 
voluntary, to be eſteemed free; ſeeing Freedom or 
Liberty of act ion, according to you, conſiſts in Free- 
will; that is, in a Will remaining undetermined, 
though the ſtrongeſt motives be preſented to it. 

I ſhall not conſider any other part of your Let- 
ter at preſent. I want the road clear before me, 
as I proceed; and therefore muſt beg your pa- 


tient attendance upon me through this thorny maze 
of Mctaphyficks, into which, you ſee, your own 


Argument unavoidably leads me. | 

I know you are in haſte, Philemon, after the 
Conſequences of the doctrine of NzczsTY. But 
let us poſſeſs ourſelves, as Philoſophers ſhould do, 
of the Trath firſt, how troubleſome ſoever be the 
path through which we are purſuing Her. For 
what are we doing, contemplating conſequences 
without Her? | 

You have aſked, indeed — © What is Truth 


| worth, but for its conſequences *” Let me aſk then 


What are the conſequences of the beſt fancied 
Scheme worth, without Truth to ſupport them ?— 
What a mere amuſement muſt it be to trace out 

* Page 8, with 
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with accuracy, or indeed to demonſtrate with the 
greateſt certainty, the conſequences which would 
flow from your ſcheme of Liberty, while it is un- 
certain that ſuch @ liberty exiſts !— | 

You may pleaſe yourſelf too, as much as your 
fancy will let you, with the perfect confiſlency of 
your Scheme with Virtue and Pieiy; Yet how 
empty and unſatisfactory how like a dream is 
this pleaſure which you take, and how unworthy 
a philoſophic mind to indulge, which after all 
may be founded in Error !—Let the doctrine of 
Nxckssir y be ever ſo full (fuller it cannot be 
than you have many times repreſented it, Phile- 
mon, ) of diſagreeable conſequences, if notwithſtand- 
ing it be true, and demonſtratively true, we may 
talk ever ſo long againſt it We may wiſh what 
we will We may pleaſe and amuſe ourſelves with 
ever ſo many fine views of the other Scheme; Our 
wiſhes are all vain—our language mere imperti- 
nence. Inſtead of truth and ſolid ſatisfaction we 
wantonly embrace error, and play about and divert 


ourſelves in a paradife of fancy. 
I muſt conclude this Letter with affuring you, 
Philemon, that the metaphyſical reafoning I have 
made uſe of is occaſioned by the nature of the 
Subject 
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Subject and your own definition of Liberty, and 
proceeds not from a defire of confounding the 
Queſtion with ſubtile diſtinctions. And that we 
may avoid any confuſion, I again remind you, 
that I am n:t diſputing againſt Free-agency in that 
which I take to be the only proper ſenſe of the 
term, viz, Acting in conſequence of Will, or vo- 
luntarily. But I maintain, that there can be no 
Free- agency according to your explication of that 
term, viz. Acting under Free- will, or without a 

determining motive. 
- If I have any ſucceſs in convincing you of your 
miſtake in this inſtance—your own conſciouſneſs 
and experience of free-agency in the act ol writing 
AI ſhall go on to conſider the other parts of your 
Letter one by one, even to the end, if you may 
think it neceſſary. If on the other hand I receive 
conviction from what you have to ſay that I am 
in an error, there will be no occaſion to confider 
them. Should this be the caſe however, I will do 
myſelf the juſtice to cndeavour to convince you, 
that though I was. in an error, I apprehended not 
thoſe bad conſequences from it, which you have 
aſſerted concerning it. 
; CLEANTHES» 


L E T- 


1 


L B Tr EA VE, 
From Philemon, 


OU ſeem to be apprehenſive, Cleanthes, 

that I ſhould charge you with aiming to 
| confound and perplex the Queſtion in the ſubtili- 
ties of Metaphyſicks. It would be unjuſt to 
charge you with it, My Argument for LIBERTY 
founded on the feelings of my own mind, led you 
unavoidably into them; Nor was it poſſible to ſa« | 
tisfy me of its inconclufiveneſs any other way, 
than by ſuch an appeal to my own thoughts ag 
might excite me to a careful review of the Ope· 
rations of my own mind, 

I ſay—the inconclufivencſs of my Argument, 
For I will be ingenuous with you, Cleanthes, and 
confeſs myſelf unable to refiſt the force of your 
reaſoning, I now find I have been deceived in 
imagining an Experience which it is impoſſible for 
| any one to have, You have proved ſatisfactorily 
that, while I was confcious of a power to write ta 


G you 
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you, I could not be conſcious at the ſame time of 
a power to omit writing—to omit it voluntarily, 
For this would imply the exiſtence of ro con- 
trary Wills at the ſame time; which is impoſſible. 

All that I could be conſcious of was, a power 
to omit writing on a change of Will. But that 
this Change of the Will could be effected by 
ſome power within me—ſome voluntary power or 
influence of which I was then conſcious, I ſec 
the abſurdity of maintaining. Something exter- 
nal to or different from the Will muſt ariſe to 
effect the change. | 

I muſt therefore quit that ſtrong hold in which 
I thought myſelf ſo ſecure againſt the attacks of 
NECESSITARIANS, and acknowledge that this 
grand Argument from experience in favour of L1- 
BERTY is inconcluſive. 

But do you think I ſhould go further, Cleanthes, 
and acknowledge, in the room of Free-will, a 
real experience of NROESsITY ?—For convinced, 
as I now am, that I have not a conſciouſneſs of 
| Free-will, you make no doubt of my perceiving 
cc that in reality I experience juſt the contrary.” 
Let me examine myſelf a little on the conceſ- 

* ſion 
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fion I have made. Let me ſee, whether the Con- 
viction, which I have confeſſed, implics an actual 


experience of NzcsssITY. I am not conſci- 
ous. of Free-will ; Therefore I experience the con- 
trary—Neceſfity of will.— This, I am ſure, is not a 
Juft and regular inference ; Or if juſt, the connec- 
tion at leaſt whereby the reaſoning is concluſive, 
doth not appear. This indeed I am fully convinc- 
ed of—that, when I roi to do a thing, I cannot 
be conſcious of a power to change that Will. I 
can only be conſcious of a phyſical power to act ac- 
cording to that will, and of a phyſical power alſo to 
act contrary thereto, when a change of the Will 
is effected. But, becauſe I am not conſcious of a 
power to change the Will, doth it therefore fol- 
low, that I have not a power to change it? May 
there not be ſome hidden power within mè of ef- 
fecting this, which conſtitutes me a Free- agent, 
although it lie remote from feeling and experience. 
No, ſay you, There cannot be ſuch a Power“. 
For, if there be, it muſt either be voluntary, — 
1, e,—a Power of the Will over itſelf, or involun- 


| tary—i. e—Something external to or befides the 


Will and operating upon it. The former ſuppo- 
G2 fition 
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ſition is plainly abſurd. The latter implies wecef+ 

 fity or a neceſſary determination of the Will, 
I am convinced, Cleaithes, The deduction of 


There 
can be no FrEE-wILL ; Experience itſelf is againſt 


this Conſequence is certain, is evident 


it. What follows I tremble to mention There 
can be no Freedom in human Actions, nv Moral 


agency, no difference between Virtue and Vice.— 
Necessrty ſubverts every Principle of Morality 
and Religion, confounds all the Diſtinctions we 
make of actions and their qualitiesof good and 
bad, right and wrong, virtuous and vicious, law-" 
ful and unlawful, pious and prophane ;—reduces 
the buaſted dignity of the human, to the low de- 
gree of the brutal nature, and levels the a Fions, 
affections and principles of both with the motions 
of mere Mechaniſm. 
You muſt allow me now (I can wait no longer 
for your leave) to vent my apprehenſions of the 
fatal tendency of this Scheme, It is but a ſmall 


ſaris faction for the miſery I endure under the be- 
1 | lief f it, For it I have rejected an opinion which, 
however erroneous, (and however abſurd it may 


ſcem to aſſert it) has ſupported the peace of my 
| | own 
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own mind. —Oh ! Cleanthes, this is too great a 
ſacrifice to be made to Truth herſelf. I ſhall al- 
ways think ſo, and wiſh to renounce her authority, 
till you have diſpelled thoſe frightful conſequences 
under which ſhe appears to me fo deformed: and 
hideous, | 

Yet, think not, Cletanthes, of ſoothing me in 
this diſtreſs of mind with a mere refinement on 
words, and the ſubſtitution / of a more ſpecious 
Name to this Scheme than all mankind are wil- 
ling to allow it. Think not to perſuade'me, that 
Free-agency can be confiſtent with this neceſſary 
Determination of the Will. I may ſtill call my- 
ſelf, as you do, a free Being—a free Agent. Bu- 
alas! what ſort of Freedom do we boaſt of, whoſe 
Wills are over-ruled, whoſe choice of things and 
actions is totally deſtroyed by this neceſſity of 
Will! 

Your reminding me therefore of the ſenſe in 
which you would chuſe to underſtand FaEz-AGEN- 
ev, and aſſuring me that you do not deny it in the | 
proper ſenſe of that Word, makes me fear you 
think it neceſſary to uſe this refinement on Terms, 
in order to gain my cordial atiachment to your 

| opinion 
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opinion. But be affured, no refinements will do 
this. Forced as I find myſelf to confeſs the Truth 
of it, nothing can make me love it, or reſtore my 
peace of mind, but the Conviction that the foun- 
dations of Morality and Religion remain unſhaken 
by this bold doctrine of Neceſſity. 


In the mean time, I wait with impatience your 


anſwer to the remaining part of my laſt epiſtle, in 
conſidering which you will have an opportunity 
(if it be poſſible to be done) of giving me that 
fatisfaCtion, on reviewing the conſequences of my 
new Opinion, which I ſhould deſpair of receiving 
from any other than the Perſon that has convinced 
me of the truth of the NECESSITARIAN Scheme. 


PHILEMON, 


LE T- 
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L-E T T E R VIII 
From Cleanthes.. 


T would look like an Inſult upon my Friend, 
to congratulate him on the poſſeſſion of Truth, 
while he is ſo much offended with Her. But why 


are you offended with Truth, Philemon ?—Qr, 


why wiſh to renounce her Authority ?— 


Lou will tell me Becauſe in finding Her you 


have found miſery inſtead of happineſs, affliction 
inſtead of comfort. a 

But let me aſk you again—Whether this ſhould 
be laid to the account of Truth? — For a true 
Opinion you have rejected a falſe one. And do 


you confider it as ſo great a misfortune, that you 


are at laſt undeceived *—Doth this afflict you ?— 
Hath this bereft you of your peace of mind ?— 
No, Philemon. Truth could not afflict you thus. 
For ſhe is conhatural with, the human mind, and 
made to ſupport its Peace. An erroneous Opinjon 


ſupport the peace of your mind 1—A firm ſupport 
truly |—whick has given way on the firſt ſhock 
from 
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from ſober reflection. For you muſt own, Phile- 
mon, till the commencement of this literary cor- 
reſpondence, you never ſeriouſſy queſtioned the 
Ground of your Opinion. 

But ſtill you will tell me—You was = and 
happy in your Error, and you find yourſelf unhap- 
Py under your preſent Conviction.— This is owing 
to Error, Philemon, not to Truth to your miſap- 
prehenſion of the conſequences of the NEcEsSIT A» 
RIAN deftrine, as if it confounded all the diſtincti- 
ons we make between good and bad, virtue andvice, 
Tight and wrong. The ſame grand Error, which 
ſo much gratifies and emboldens the vicious Fa- 
TALIST, afflicts my friend. This is to your ho- 
nour, Philemon, as it ſhews the goodneſs of your 
heart, and your attachment to the Cauſe of Virtue 
and Religion. But let me now aſk you—Are not 
Truth and Virtue inſeparable *P—Or can That 
which is founded in Truth have thoſe frightful 
conſequences which you have imagined ?—This is 


queſtioning you in your own way. You are ſatis- 
fied of the truth of the NxcESSITARIAN doctrine, 
Ought you not to reſt ſatisfied, that it muſt on that 


very account favour the intereſts of virtue and 
F | 1 eligion, 
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religion, and be attended with the happieſt conſe- 
quences, though you may not diſcern them? 

Such an argument as this, if I had nothing elſe 
to offer, would bring you little comfort, and hard- 
ly convince you of the conſiſtency of the doctrine, 
to which you are a Convert, with the obligations 
of Man to religion and morality. And yet, by 
juſt ſuch another argument you would have tried 
the merits of the Queſtion between us. You would 
have begun with the conſequences, and deduced the 
truth or falſhood from them. For © Can that, you 
*« aſk, be true, from whence the moſt abſurd and 
« pernicious conſequences flow If theſe be ob- 
&« vious, is not the falſchood of the ſcheme ap- 
% parent?“ — 

What think you now, my Friend! — Is the 
falſchood of the Necess1TARI1AN ſcheme apparent, 
which to you is obviouſly attended with abſurd 
and pernicious conſequences ?—No, no, Philemon: 
You are convinced that it is true, notwithſtanding 
the dreaded conſequences. And ſhould I find my- 
ſelf unable to convince you of its Innocence, as-I 
| have done of its 7 ruth, you cannot reject it, 
Truths taken up through prejudice may be loſt 
the ſame way. But Truths which the Mind has 
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received from demonſtration will Temain there 12 
ſpite of prejudice itſelf— | 

But you are unhappy under your conviction, 
and e wait with impatience” my attempt to ob- 
viate thoſe difficulties attending the doctrine of 
NecessITY, which make it appear fo repugnant 


| tothe principles of morality and religion. If J can 


refute your reaſoning * in the remaining part of 
« your Epiſtle®,” you think I ſhall ſucceed. In- 
deed I have little doubt of ſucceſs in this matter, 
having ſucceeded ſo much ſooner than 1 could 
expect in the much more arduous taſk of convin- 
cing you of a Truth you was fo axwvilling to ad- 
mit. N 
The argument which you brought for FREE- 
WILL was your own Experience of it, as an inſtance 
of which experience, or conſciouſneſs, you men- 
tioned the Act of writing to your friend. This has 
been refuted, and the inſtance ſhewn to be not 
only inſufficient, but a proof to the contrary. 
The next inſtance you give is, an Act of Cha- 
fity. . I am not now to ſhew you, that you was 
equally miſtaken in ſuppobeg a conſciouſneſs of 
Free-will in this AQ. We are agreed as to the 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity you was under. My buſineſs now is to 
ſhew y o8—that it was a charitable act, the neceſſity 
of it notwithſtanding ; or in other words, (bur ſtill 
remember, I ſpeak of Nx ES5 IV according to 

your idea of that term“) that its being a neceſſary 

act deſtroys not its moral nature. | 


But before I do this, and in order to do Ir wich” 


greater ſatisfaFtion to yourſelf, it will be proper to 


convince you of the inconeluſiveneſs of your argu - 


ment to prove, that the Morality of the act ĩs ne- 
ceflarily involved and founded in the conſciouſneſs 
of LizezTyY, ſuppoſing ſuch a conſciouſneſs to 
exiſt, which however has been diſproved, - | 

| A perſon in great diſtreſs applied to you for 
a ſum of money, which would enable him to ſatis» 
fy a haſty creditor, You complied with his re- 
queſt}” This act, you aſſert, could not have 
been a,charitable one, if you had not a power of 
doing otherwiſe than as you did, Your words are 
—* Might I not have refuſed ?—Yes, ſurely ; or 
« elſe the action could not have been charitable,” | 


Let us ſuppoſe then that, inſtead of complying, . 


you had exerted this notable privilege of  FREB+ 


WILL in the oppoſite direction, and chat you even, 
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added inſult to your refuſal. Would you have act- 
ed charirably in ſo doing ?—Juſt the reverſe. But 
how ſo Lou had the ſame free-will on one ſup- 
poſition as on the other. You repulſed and in- 
ſulted your petitioner, when you might have-done 
otherwiſe. If Free-will conſtituted the a& chari- 
table in one caſe, it would in the other, 

Nor think, Philemon, that I want to puzzle the 
Cauſe, and bring myſelf off with a mere Quibble. 
All I aim at is, to afford you convition by ſhewing 
you the nature and tendency of your Aſſertions. 
And that you may not think I am for evading the 
real Queſtion by making ſuppoſitions inſtead of 
attending to your reaſoning, I come now to exa- 
mine the force of your Argument 'on this inſtance.. 
What reaſon then do you aſſign, why the act 
would not have been a charitable one, if you had 
not been at liberty to have done otherwiſe ?—If I 
underſtand you right, (and I do all I can, not on- 
ly to come at your meaning, but to give it all the 
force of ah argument it is capable of) it is this— 
Becauſe it is ene of thoſe acts which Conſcience 
applauds ; and Conſcience, you obſerve, . never 
ce applauds us for ſuch actions as we conſider our- 
& ſelves under a neceſſity to perform. 

8 ii | Here 
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Here I aſk—Doth conſcience applaud us for all 
actions which we conſider ourſelves at free liberty 
to perform ?—If it doth, then it will applaud us 
for immoral and vitious as well as for moral and 
virtuous acts; Seeing a vitious act may proceed 
from FxEE-wiILL as much as a virtuous one: nay, 
according to your hypotheſis, it cannot be vitious, 


unleſs it proceed from FREE-wWIII. If, I ſay, 
« this ſame Principle of TRRE-WwIII be, as you 
c afſert®, the ground of all moral approbation,” 
then moral approbation will be equally conſequent 
on all free acts. And thus, you fee, this ſame 
Principle of FREE-WILL deſtroys all diſtinction be; 
tween aCtions, and raiſes the worſt and baſeſt to 
the ſame level with the beſt and worthieft. 
Perhaps you will tell me—T miſrepreſent your 
meaning by quoting your expreſſions imperfectly; 
for that your aſſertion is, That the © Principle of 
« FREE-WILL is the ground of all moral appro- 
« bation and diſapprobation, and that © conſci» 
© ence never applauds, or condemns us for ſach 
« actions as we confider ourſelves under a neceſ- 
« ſity to perform.” Be it ſo. Theſe are indeed 
your words, If conſcience then doth not applaud 
us 
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vs. ſor all free actions, but only for ſome, and con- 
demus us for others equally free, chen there muſt 
be ſomething eſe than FexEE-wilL which is the 
ground of moral approbation and diſapprobation 
ſomething e elle which, conſtituting an act virtuous 
or Fitious, gual fies it (it IL may, ſo ſpeak) for the 
i \-ntence of Conicience; for its applauſe or con- 
demnatio ng. 

To come again rim N 1 
7 here muſt be ſomething. which rendered your 
voluntary compliance with your neighbour's re- 
queſt worthy of approbation and the-applauſe of 
| Conſcience, and ſomething which would have ren- 
dered a reſuſał or repulſe, though equally volun- 
tary, worthy of diſapprobation and the reproach of 
Conſcience. And that which renders an act wor- 
thy of approbation mult ſurely be different from, 
and even contrary to That which renders an act 
worthy of diſapprobation, Can FREE+WILL, which 
is one and the , ſome Principle in all actions, have 
this different, this contrary effect - 

I his muſt ſuffice to convince you, that FxxE- 
von of Will gave not the moral quality to tho 
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Whit then, you vill now aſk me, was it which 
pave it this Quality—which made it confidered as 
an act of Charity To return a categorical anſwer 
to your Queſtion for a ſolution of this difficulty, 


might not be ſo ſatisſactory as if 1 ſhould offer 


what may enable you to ſolve it yourſelf. 

Review thcn, Philemon, the Act with the cir- 
cumſtances attending it, as ſtated by yourſelf, and 
preſent it in its entire form to your mind for its 
judgment upon it.“ A Neighbour in great dif- 


ce treſs applied to you for a certain ſum of monev, | 


&. which would enable him to ſatisfy a haſty Cre- 
editor. You complied with his requeſt. "—Such 
is the Act. Such is the Form of it. 

Now, I will put an eaſy Queſtion to you, the 
Anſwer to which, I think, will bring you pre- 
ſently in fight of that which we are in queſt of. 
Why did you comply with, rather than reje& your 
neighbour's application ?—The Anſwer can be no 
other than this, viz. Becauſe the Petitioner ap- 
peared to be in diſtreſs, and you wiſhed to relieve 


his diſtreſs. Therefore you affiſted him with the 
money. This was your Motive; and this Motive 


gave the act its moral quality conſtituted it achari- 
n of table 
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table act. Take away the motive, and you annihilate 


the act, with reſpect to its moral nature. Say that 


you did it not wir @ view to relieve him, nor was 
in any degree moved thereto by compaſſion and 
fellow.feeling ; and it appears no longer the chari- 
table office you named it. 

Put now what I have ſaid to the teſt, Philemon. 
Try if it be poſſible for you to bring the freeſt 
action you can think of with any propriety under 
the denomination of charitable, wanting the mo- 
tive; or if you can conſider it at all in a moral light 
on account merely of the FREE-WwILL from whence 

it is ſuppoſed to proceed. ; 
+0 Try the experiment in the inſtance you firſt 
brought of your being conſcious of Free-will. 
In that, if in any inſtance you was poſſeſſed of 
'Fazz-wilt. Yet ſuppoſing this Freedom of 
Will, doth it render that act in any degree eicher 
moral or immoral — Becauſe you could have done 
otherwiſe; Was it therefore either a virtuous or 
a vitious—a good or a bad—a charitable or an un- 
charitable action? Not at all. 

But put the caſe—That the Motive for your 
writing to me was purely to ſerve another in ſome 
great diſtreſs, which I only could relieve, This 

| would 
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would have been a moral, a charitable action, but 
not the more ſo for being a free action. Both 
actions are equal in point of Freedom of Will. 


Yet the one is a charitable action. The other 


has not the leaſt tincture of Charity. 


Having thus, Philemon, with great minuteneſs | 


confidered your Argument in favour of FxrE- 


WILL, firſt, in an inſtance (as you thought it) 


of your own exper ence of ſuch a principle, and 
ſecondly, in an inſtance (as you likewiſe thought 
it) of this ſame Principle being involved in our 
very notions of Morality and being the ground of 
all moral approbation and diſapprobation, will 
there be any occaſiun for me to follow you through 
the train of reaſoning, or rather variety of caſes 
which you have produced in confirmation of our 


Opinion? — This ſhall be as you pleaſe. As) o 


have ſo ingenuouſly owned your conviction in one 
-inſtance, I am deſirous it ſhould be accompanied 
with perfect ſatisfaction; and I am ready to do all 
in my power to remove the regret it has occafion- 
ed, and to make the Truth appear to you (as it 


really is) lovely and defirable. 
CLEANTHES. 
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rr IX. 
From Philemon. 


O, Cleanthes ; I ſee no need of your follows 


ing me to the end of my long ſtring of 
caſes. It were unneceflary to have troubled you 


with them but for the ſake of illuſtrating my mean- 


ing. As to their being in confirmation of my Ar- 
gument, that muſt be given up. Nothing can con- 
firm what has been diſproved. 

Well then, Cleaxthes ; I have already owned my 
conviction of the truth of the Nxcess1TARIAN 
doctrine. There cannot be that FxEE-wIII in 
Man which I imagined, nay, which I thought my- 
ſelf ſecure of from my own Erperience. Nor do 
I know how to diſown my conviction of the force 
of your reaſoning in your laſt favour, 

You have fully refuted the Argument for Free- 
will, taken from the nature of moral actions and 
their effect upon the human mind. This very con- 
ſciouſneſs of moral rectitude and depravity was to 

me 
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me a plain proof of human LIBERTY. It is no 
longer ſo. You have abundantly convinced me, 


that Fr EE-WILL is no way connected with this | 


conſciouſneſs. The conſciouſneſs of a moral rec- 
titude and depravity in human actions is neither a 
proof of the exiſtence of FxEE-wILL, nor, ſup- 
poſing ſuch a Principle to exiſt, can it be the 
ground of any moral TER: and diſappro- 
bation. 

I ſee the contradiction in nb ſuch a po- 
fition, and I as clearly diſcern the conſequence of 


admitting it, This would be to confound the 


nature of human actions; And if this Principle 
of n. could give the act which I did 
the" Quality of charitable, it might equally ſerve to 
give it any other quality, and even the contrary 
one of uncharitable. The morality of the act 
therefore muſt reſt upon ſome other bafis; And I 
find myſelf conſtrained to admit, that this can be 
no other than the Motive from which the act pro. 
ceeded. 

Thus far I can go with you, Cleanthes, But 
then; if that Motive neceſſarily determined my 


Will, which according to your reaſoning it muſt. 


I 2 have 
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have done, and which I am now convinced it did 
— if I could not (having ſuch a motive) but act 
as I did, Where is the Merit of the act? — The 
act was a charitable one indeed. The Motive 
makes it ſuch ;—Granted. But where is the Me- 
rit of it with reſpect to me Do I applaud my- 
ſelf in any other caſe for doing what I know I 
mt do—what I am under an abſolute neceſſity of 
doing ?—Or do I ever view with moral approba- 
tion the actions of another, however ſpecious, which 
procced from conſtraint Ho much ſoever they 
may captivate me at firſt fight with a ſhow of cha- 
rity, for example, or with any other moral ap- 
pearance, the moment I am informed they were 
forced that the agent was obliged and compelled | 
thereto, my admiration of the character ceaſes. 1 
ſee nothing meritorious in what he hath done. 
Why then, but becauſe I am partial to my own 
actions, do I judge otherwiſe in the preſent caſe ? 
What I did I was necefitated to do, as ſtrictly and 
abſolutely ſo as when I perform any other action in 
the moſt compulſive manner. ' I remember your 
words, Cleanthes.—* I except no part of the hu- 
« man conduct. Natural, civil, moral, religious 
c behaviour 
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© behaviour All is acknowledged to be neceſla» 
« ry, and in the ſame degree*.” 

So then; this moral ad was neceſſary in the 
ſame degree as if I had been compelled to do it, 
And if ſo, what merit was there in me, any more 
than there is in the Arrow which, flying in the juſt 
direction it received from the Archer, hits the 
mark at which it was aimed ?—Or in a Watch 
which ſhows indeed the true time, but which can- 
not do otherwiſe, the exancſs of its movements 
depending on the neceſſary diſpoſition and * 
ment of its parts ?— 

You will tell me, perhaps, that I am conſcious 
of approving this act of charity, and that I am 
conſcious of diſapproving the contrary.—But Cle- 
an hes, may I not be miſtaken with reſpe to this 
ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs, as I was with reſpect to 
the ſuppoſe.' conſciouſneſs of FxEE-wiLL ?—How 
ſhall I be certain that I am not deceived Once 
argued out of my Feelings, (may I not ſay ?) what 
dependence can I have upon them '—Ought I not 
to diſtruſt them for the future ?—Sarisfy me, Cle- 
aul hes, that this Conſciouſneſs is not delufive, but 
founded in ſomething real; and I ſhall want little 


more 
* Page 11, 
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more of your aſſiſtance to make me quite eaſy 
under my conviction, and to reliſh that Doctrine 
which I have ventured to recieve. 


PAHILEMON. 


LET. 


(89: -} 


L'E'T TE R X. 
From Cleanthes. 


ONVINCED as you are, Philemon, of 
the Truth of the NecesstTAr1an doctrine 
— Convinced that it doth not, as you apprehend- 
ed, confound all the diſtinctions we, make of ac- 
tions and their qualities; nay, Convinced * that 
«© to maintain the contrary poſition would be to 
* confound the nature of human actions” What 
hinders you from embracing it What hinders 
you from as cordially embracing it as you have 
nobly rejected the doctrine of FaEE-WILL, ſub- 
mitting all your prejudices in its favour, which 
were ſtrong and of the moſt reſpectable kind (if 
reſpect can be due to prejudice of any kind) to 
the authority of Truth and Reaſon ?— 
You are ſtill ſuſpicious, it ſeems, That though 
Nxckssir doth not ſubvert the nature of moral 
. actions, yet it leaves no place for Merit, or De- 


merit, in the Agent. 


What 
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What if you are but too right in your ſuſpicion, 
| Philemon ? — Can you mend the matter on the 
ſcheme of FREE-wiLL ?—No., For That (were 
it admiſſible) you have owned, confounds the na- | 
ture of actions and deſtroys all diſtinction between 
what we now call good and bad, moral and im- 
moral, virtuous and vicious actions. And indeed 
where can be the merit of an action which has no 
certain, no real moral excellence in it? Or who 
ſhall blame me? or why blame myſelf for doing 
that which has not in izſelf and in its own nature 
any moral turpitude ?—You ſee then, that on the 
principle of Fx EE-wI IL there can be no Merit or 
Demerit. This, I know, you will readily grant. 
But This, you will tell me, ſatisfies you not. 
You have rejected the doctrine of FarEE-wILL, 
and are not concerned about #ts conſequences. 
Be it ever ſo obnoxious for its tendency, this is 
no recommendation of the doctrine of NEcess1- 
TY. Though, in reſpect of mere truth, the ap- 
parent falſhood of the one ſufficiently evinceth the 
certain exiſtence of the other ; yet, you may 
think, this is not the caſe where the conſequences 


are in queſtion, From the pernicious tendency of 
the 
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the one we are not warranted to infer a contrary 


tendency in the other. 
I grantall this, Philemon. Nor do I want © you 


to admit the inference on any ſuch compariſon, or 
to make you think the worſe of the doctrine of 
 Fre8-WILL that you may be diſpoſed to think the 
better of the Principles of the N ECESSIT ARIAN. 
However, I wait for your expreſs acknowledg- 
ment—That, as the doctrine of FrEE-wiLL de- 
ſtroys all diſtinction between actions by annihilat- 
ing or perverting the moral nature of them, ſo it 
can leave no foundation for attributing any merit 
or demerit to the Agent. Be not alarmed, Phile. 
mon, that I make this a preliminary article to any 
farther diſcuſſion of the point in queſtion ; Nor 
fear that a Conceſſion is going to be extorted from 
you which will be employed in an unfair manner 
by 5 | 

CLEANTHES. 


K LET. 
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From Philemon. 


Might have found ſome reluctance in acceding 

to the myſterious Terms ſent me, had they 
come from any other than Cleanthes, With per- 
fect confidence however in the fairneſs of the 
Propoſer's intentions, I reſign myſelf to his direc- 
tion for the management of this Inquiry, One 
with whom Truth is ſacred would not ſeek to avail 
himſelf of an haſty Conceſſion, or propoſe any 
Plan of proceeding but with a view to the more 


accurate inveſtigation or the more orderly and ſa- 
tisfactory communication of Truth. 


In this confidence my anſwer to your Demand, 
Cleanthes, ſhall be as explicit as you can defire, 
I do admit — that“ FREE-WIIIL leaves no foun- 
c dation for attributing merit or demerit to the 
« Agent” for doing what are called the beft or 


| the worſt actions. Becauſe it deſtroys all diſtinc- 


tion in actions. Beft and worſt are terms with- 
out a meaning, OG to actions without a mora' 
Motive ; 
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Motive; And there can be no Merit in the per- 
formance of what is not good in itſelf or its own 
nature, nor Demerit in doing what is not in ſelf 
bad. | 

But ſtill (as you obſerve for me, Cleanthes) 
this is not ſatisfactory. I have done with FRERE- 
WILL. It exiſteth not. And why be ſolicitous 
about the conſequences of 2 Non- entity —1 am 
now a NECESSITARIAN. Whither my new Prin- 
ciples lead, is now my concern, If Merit and 
Demerit are words without a meaning on the prin- 
ciple of Frez-wiLL, are they not equally ſenſe- 
leſs, when applied to actions which proceed from 
force, conſtraint, abſokute Neceſſity *—Ama I conſci- 
ous of any merit in doing ſuch actions? —Or if I 
think 1 am, may not that Conſciouſneſs be merely 
imaginary I have ftill therefore to aſk—Where 
is the merit of a neceſſary At ?—Where is the 
merit of it with reſpect to me, who am a neceſſary 
Agent—who could not but do it ?— 

Theſe are my difficulties. How you will em- 
ploy the Conceſſion you have obtained from me 
towards a ſatisfactory ſolution of them, I cannot 
ſee, and wait with ſome impatience to learn. 


* 


PhiLEMOx. 
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From Cleanthes. 


O compliments, Philemon. The Cauſe of 
L VN Truth, which with Philoſophers ſhould be 
ever ſacred, is hazarded amid much complaiſance, 
as well as in the heat of | contentious debate. 
Straight therefore to your Conceſhon—A mighty 
one truly! After you had been reduced to own, 
that the foundation of morality is ſubverted on the 
principle of FRE E-wWII IL, to concede to me this 
farther point, viz. That it leaves no foundation 
for Merit ! What a ſtruggle you muſt have had 
with yourſelf, before you could venture ſo far“ 
With me! What a confidence in the fairneſs of 
your Opponent}, to yield him this advantage of 
ground ! | 

To ſpeak ſeriouſly, Philemon; The Conceſſion 
is quite unimportant. 4 How ſo?” I hear you 
ſay. © Why then ſeek to obtain it from me? 
| Why 
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Why demand it with ſo much formality 2 Why 
infiſt upon it as an indiſpenſible preliminary to any 
farther proceeding ? Why caution me againſt being 
alarmed at fuch a Demand ?”—Not, that I thought 
it of importance, I can aſſure you, Philemon ; or 
wiſhed thus to extort from you what I might ſup- 
poſe you would hefitate ro grant. I knew you 
would readily grant it. I told you as much. But 
I uſed this art (nor think I have thereby forfeited 
your confidence you ſhall find it ſtill in your fa- 
vour) to make it appear to you conſequential. 
You might not elſe have examined it with ſuffici- 
ent care. You might neither have ſatisfied yonr- 
elf, nor have imparted to me your conviction of 
the reaſonableneſs of the Conceſſion. For it was 
not the concefton, but the ground on which you 
make it, which I waited for, and which I now 
mean to employ in theargument. 

You grant then, Philemon, that on the doctrine 
of FaEE-WILL there can be no foundation for 
attributing Merit or Demerit to an Agent. But 
thy not? What is there in that Doctrine which 
precludes him from all pretenſion to Merit, or 
others from all right to cenfure The reaſon 


* Page 11. | 
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you give (and it is the true reaſon) is, becauſe “ it 
deſtroys all diſtinction between actions, good and 
bad being terms without a meaning, when applied 
to actions without a moral motive, &c. If then it 
did not deſtroy, but preſerve this diſtinction be- 
tween actions—if we could, confiſtently with the 
ſuppoſition of FxEz-wiLL, admit that there is in 
human actions a moral difference, that ſome are 
juſtly denominated good and virtuous, others bad 
and vitious, then it would leave a certain founda- 
tion for attributing that merit or demerit to the 
agent, which you find it impoſſible to attribute 
with any conſiſtency on that ſuppoſition, 

Now, on the principle of Nxcxkssir v this diſ- 
tinction between actions takes place. There is, 
(you will allow it) a moral difference between 
them, notwithſtanding their being neceſſary actions. 
The Doctrine of Nxcxssir therefore doth that 
which the Doctrine of FxEE-wiLL doth not. By 
leaving the foundation of Morality ſecure it leaves 
a foundation for Merit and Demerit, viz. the mo- 
ral nature of actions. That which gives the action 
its moral Quality gives it at the ſame time its worth 
or merit. Nor can the Action be meritorious, 


and the Agent be confidered as void of Merit in 
EO | doing 
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doing it. Indeed, properly ſpeaking, the merit is 
in the Agent rather than in the Action. It was 
kind, we ſay, it was charitable, it was candid ix 
the Man. Becauſe the Motive which conſtituted 
the act morally what it was, aCtuated the Man. 
It was his act, his own voluntary act. It was 
alſo a moral act, proceeded from his own worthy 
diſpofition—from a kind, charitable, or candid mo- 
tive. Can we forbear attributing the merit of it 
to him ?— 

Let us now apply this to the ſolution of your . 
difficulty, keeping ſtill to the ſame Inſtance. The 
act, you ſay, “ was a charitable one indeed. The 
& Motive makes it ſuch. Granted, But where 
cc js the merit of it with reſpe& to ne? - an- 
ſwer—The merit of it is where the morality of it 
is—i. e.—in the motive. And where is that but in 
yourſelf, who are the Agent? - Who elſe ſhould 
have the merit of the action but the Perſon whc 
doth it ?—To refer to your Conceſſion—— 

If the Act had proceeded from FrEE-wILL 
without any moral motive determining the Wil 
or actuating the Man, it would not by your Cor 
ceſſion have been meritorious. In other words 


You would not have had any merit in doing it, 
and 
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and for this reaſon, viz. becauſe it would not in 
that caſe have been a good action. If then on the 
principle of FrxEE-w1LL this would not have been 
a good action, and for that very reaſon no merit 
could be juſtly attributed to You the Agent, it 
muſt follow that on the principle of Nzcess1TY, 
' viz. proceeding from a charitable motive, it is ſo 
far a good action, and for that very reaſon—becauſe 
it is a good action is meritorious with reſpect to 
You; in other Words, You have the Merit of 
having done an act of Charity. That which gave 
it its moral Quality gave it its worth (if I may fo 
ſpeak) at the ſame time, with all that effect wkich 
it has upon the mind of the Agent in ſelf-applauſe 
—in the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of what he has 
done, and upon the minds of others in their ap- 
probation of the act and eſteem of the Agent. 

Is this reaſoning ſatisfactory to you, Philemon ? 
Or do you perceive any flaw in it? I have form- 
ed my argument, you obſerve, on the reaſon you 
gave for admitting, that FREE-wiLL leaves no 
foundation for Merit or Demerit in human actions. 
To obtain your ſentiments on this point I have 
owned uſing ſome art. Have I availed myſelf of 


it unfairly ?—If after the moſt rigorous con- 
| fideration | 
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ſideration upon it you may think ſo, you are at 
liberty to retract your Conceſſion. I wiſh not to 
hurry you into aſſent. I care not how jealous you 
are of being miſled ; and I defire no more of your 
confidence than to be intruſted with your genuine 
feelings. Diſguiſe not theſe, and I will not abuſe 
your confidence, But if you ſuppreſs them out of 
diftruſt, you put it out of my power (let me be 
ever ſo ingenuous with you) to give you the ſatis- 
faction you defire. + 


CLEANTHES. 
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From Philemon. ' 


S it fair, Cleanthes, to banter one upon that 
1 very caution and warineſs for which you 
are ſo ſtrenuous an Advocate, and which you haye 
ever recommended as ſo eſſentially requiſite i in 
the purſuit of Truth ?—I cannot however take it 
amiſs. Every thing, I am affured, is meant in 
my own favour; And I muſt have deſerved it in 
ſome meaſure, and been too much upon the re- 
ſerve with my friend, if Cleanthes found it neceſ- 
ſary to uſe art in order to come at my real ſenti- 
ments. But I am running inſenſibly into compli- 
ment, and ſhall have all my Civility and Enco- 
miums returned with reproof or banter. To the 
point then— 
& You care not, you ſay, how jealous I am 
ce of being miſled.” Well,  Cleanthes, 1 have 
rigorouſly taken myſelf to taſk for what I may 


have inconſiſtently admitted, and ſtrictly ſeruti- 
nized 
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nized the uſe yon have made of it. All however 
(I muſt confeſs it) appears perfectly ſafe on my 
part, and fair and Frm on yours. I fee no danger 
in what I have granted ; Nor can I ſpy any flaw 
in your Argument. I have therefore nothing to 
retract, nor any thing to object to your reaſoning. 
The Conclufion you draw from what you had 
proved and from what was granted you, ſeems juſt 
and folid—* That the moral Quality of an act 
gives it its worth and that effect which it has up- 
on the mind of the Agent as well as upon- thoſe 
that contemplate it. This concluſion, I ay, 1 
know not how to deny. Its premiſes are certain. 
It flows regularly from thoſe premiſes. | 

Vet, while the Argument is concluſive and af- 
fords conviction, there wants ſomething to make it 
perfectly ſatisfactory to me. Tais ſame Conſci- 
ouſneſs of having done a worthy action, how ſhall 
I be certain that it is real and not deluſive? Have 
patience with me, Cleanthes, if Trepeat my requeſt, 
that you would ſatisfy me in this point. You 
know what reaſon I have to be ſuſpicious of any 
argument which is drawn from Conſciouſneſs or 


my own Feelings. 
PHILEMON. 


L 2 L E T- 


6 
LETTER XIV. 


From Cleanthes, 


8 not that man unreaſonable, Philemon, whom 
neither Reaſoning which he cannot confute, 
which proceeds on his own principles, nay, which 
appears to himſelf concluſive, nor the teſtimony 
of his own Feelings will ſatisfy ?—$o we are apt 
to judge. And were the conteſt between us for. 
fame and not for truth, I ſhould probably (as is 
generally done) claim the victory on your own 
confeffion of being convinced, and concern myſelf 
no farther about the diſſatisfafion you ſtill expreſs 
with what has been proved. But that is not the 
cafe, Philemon. Between us there is nov at leaſt 
no Conteſt. You are not engaged in the Defence 
of an opinion which I am conteſting. But you 
apply to me for a ſolution of certain difficulties 
attending a Doctrine concerning the truth of which 
we are agreed; And I am engaged to give you, 
as 
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as far as lies in my power, the Satisfaction you 
deſire. | | 
Thus then, Philemon, I again attempt it in the 
preſent caſe. It has been proved—That the Action 
which you did, when you relieved the diſtreſſed 
petitioner, was a charitable action, though a neceſ- 
fary one. Nay, it has been ſhown—That the very 
Property which according to your idea of Neczs- 
$ITY conſtituted it xeceſſary, viz. the determining 
Motive, conſtituted it charitable. It has been ad- 
| mitted by you (and the Conceſſion on the moſt 


careful reconſideration you find no reaſon to re- 


tract) That with reſpect to you the Agent, this 
AR could have no Merit in it without this deter- 
mining Motive; No act being meritorious on the 
principle of FxEE-wiILL for this reaſon—becauſe 
it excludes this neceſſary determination of the 
mind by moral Motives. It followed therefore in- 
controvertibly (and you have the ingenuouſneſs to 
acknowledge it) — That this Motive though a 
neceſſary motive (obſerve ) which gave it its mo- 
ral Quality, gave it at the ſame time its worth 
made it a good aftion—was the ground of that 

eſteem which it muſt meet with from others, and 
of 
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of that ſelf-applauſe which accrues to the Agent 
from the conſciouſneſs of having done it. 

This reaſoning convinceth, it ſeems, but doth 
not ſatisfy, What am I to do here? What me- 
thod muſt be taken to afford you the ſatisfaction 
you defire ?—To illuſtrate the argument by putting 
it in a different point of view will not ſuffice for 
this. It convinceth already. It cannot, do what 
I will with the argument, do more than convince 
you. To prove its ſolidity an hundred different 
ways would be only to leave you where you are, 
convinced but diſſatisfied. 

The truth is, Philemon; you are not diſſatisfied 
with my Argument (for where there is convic- 
tion, there muſt be ſo far ſatisfaction) but with an 
argument of your cron creating, if I may ſo ſay. 
Your doubt is concerning a Poſition which J have 
not laid down as certain, but which is the ſuggeſ- 
tion of your own thoughts ; And you are ſuſpi- 
cious of being miſled by a train of reaſoning which 
is employed only in your own imagination. You 
doubt, Whether you are conſcious of having done 
a worthy action in relicving the Man's diſtreſs. 
Let me aſk you Did I advance any ſuch a Pro- 
poſition 
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poſition as that of which you profeſs o doubt 
Or did I reaſon from it? -Was my : inference 
drawn from this Conſciouſneſs ?—Did, I argue 
_ thus ?——You are conſcious of approving the adt 
as meritorious : THEREFORE it is meritorious ?— 
Nothing like it, Philemon. The Merit of the 
Act was proved independently of any ſuch Conſci- 
ouſneſ. Whether this Conſciouſneſs exiſt or not 
He real or only deluſive—You ſhall be ſatisfied 
in due time. But it is quite another Queſtion to 
that which, I have undertaken to anſwer for the 
preſent, and ſhould be kept diſtin from it. 
Permit me to make ſure of one thing, before I 


paſs on to another. This is the way in which I 

can ſooneſt bring you the ſatisfaction you deſire. 
You aſked « Where is the Merit of the act 

with reſpect to Me ?”—This is the Point we are 


now. upon. My anſwer is (and it reſts upon 
convincing proof) The Merit of the act is 
grounded upon the motive which actuated you, or 
confiſteth in your being determined by a good 
motive. 


Send me word, without perplexing yourſelf 
about what is not immediately to the purpoſe, 
| Whether 
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Whether this Anſwer be juſt and ſatisfactory. If 


it. be; then you are ſatisfied—That on the princi- 
ple of NxctssITY there is a ſure Foundation for 
Merit and Demerit in human Agency. 


CLEANTHES. 


LE T- 


( 81 ) 
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From Philemon. 


find, Cleanthes, there is no outrunning you; 
It is well for me that there is not. I ac- 


knowlege the ſeaſonableneſs of the check I have 
received from my prudent Conductor. I was en- 


tering a labyrinth of ſelf-perplexity, My ſage. 


| Mentor calls me back, and will not ſuffer me to 
ſtray from him, + | 
In plain terms, Cleanthes,—1 mean to thank you 
for the pains you take to keep the Queſtion clear 
of adventitious matter, and to blame myſelf for 
wantonly deviating from the light of my own 
Conviction. For I am convinced (it has been ſa- 
tisfaForily proved) *© That on the principle of 
& NECESSITY there is a ſure foundation for Merit 
and Demerit in human Agency ;” the Merit of 


an Agent conſiſting in his being determined by a 


good Motive, 


» 


M Your 


— 
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Your Anſwer therefore to my firſt Quere— 
& Where is the merit of the act with reſpect to 
me is juſt, is ſatisfaFory ; whatever is to 
become of my other Doubts. I leave them how. 
ever in good hands, and ſubmit them to be diſ- 
poſed of in the order Cleanthes may think moſt 
proper and moſt likely to ſatisfy his Friend 


PHILEMON. 


LE T- 


( 83 ) 
L E T T ER XVI. 


From Cleanthes. 


O U are ſatisfied then, Philemon, of this 
| truth“ That the doctrine of NRcRSSI * 
neither ſubverts the principles of Morality, nor 
detracts from the Merit of acting upon thoſe Prin- 
ciples.“ This you are certain of. It has been 
demonſtratively proved in the Inſtance we have 
been conſidering, vis. an act of charity done by 
yourſelf; an Act which indeed you are conſcious 
of approving, but the merit of which has been 
proved independently of that Conſciouſneſs ; And 
with good reaſon ſo proved. For this Conſciouſ- 
neſs is not the ground of its Merit, If it was, it 


might have been proper, nay, it would have been 
incumbent upon me firft to have ſatisfied you of 
the reality of that Conſciouſneſs on which the 
merit of the act was grounded. But the motive 
which influenced you to the act is the ground of 
"M2 | its 
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its merit, The Conſciouſneſs was con/tzuent to 
the act. It did not conflitute the act or any part 
of it. The act was done and appeared in its com- 
pleat form, before Conſcience had any thing to 
do with it. And according to the form or moral 
nature which it had, ſuch was the verdict of Con- 
ſcience. 

Change the formal nature of the al—Deprive | it 
of its moral quality, and ſee what becomes of this 
Conſciouſneſs, Put the caſe—That you lent the 


money not with a view to relieve the man's diſtreſs, 


bur merely to ſerve yourſelf in hopes of having it 
returned with intereſt. You are conſcious of hav- 
ing done an Act; but you are not conſcious of 
having done a orthy act. You are not conſcious 
of approving the act as kind, charitable, compaſ- 
ſionate, or indeed of any moral merit in doing it. 
Becauſe Conſciouſneſs follows and doth not precede 
or cauſe the exiſtence 'of that which is the re. 
of it. | 


But reſtore to the act its moral Quality, the kind 


Intention, the charitable motive which determined 


you to ſupply the man with the money requeſted; 
And you become conſcious of merit in the act, or 


of 
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of having done a worthy act. The Motive (in 
which the merit of the Act conſiſteth) exiſting, 
there ariſcth. in conſequence of it the Conſciouſ- 
neſs in queſtion. | 

This, I think, is ſufficient, Philemon, to con- 
vince you both of the reality of this Conſeiouſneſc, 
and alſo of the propriety of poſtponing any at- 


tempt to ſatisfy your doubts concerning its reality, 
till I had convinced you of the reality of Tuar 
from whence this conſciouſneſs aroſe, «4 Satisfy 
« me, you ſay, that this conſciouſneſs is not de- 
tc luſive, but founded in ſomething real; and I 
ce ſhall want little more of your aſſiſtance to make 
«© me quite caſy®, &c.”—But was it likely I ſhould 
ſucceed in convincing you that it was founded in 
ſomething real, before I had convinccd you that 
the Merit of the act from whence this conſciouſneſs 
ariſes, is itſelf a reality ?—But That being proved 
to be real, you can no longer doubt the reality of 
This. To be certain that you are not impoſed 
upon in this caſe—that there is nothing delufive 
in this Conſciouſneſs of Merit—You have only to 
conſider, Whether you are conſcious of having 
ated /o as the caſe is put. If you are certain of 


tha. 
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 that—If you know that you complied with the 
man's requeſt, and are conſcious of having ated 
therein from ſuch a Motive (and ſurely you cannot 
doubt the reality of that conſciouſneſs) then you 
are conſcious of having done a meritorious act; 
the Merit or Demerit of an act being proved to 


conſiſt in the view with which the Agent doth it. 


Is this ſatisfaFory, PuiLl Eon Can you after 
this entertain a doubt about the reality of this 
Conſciouſneſs, of having done a worthy or merito- 
rious act in relieving a diſtreſſed perſon If you 
do doubt it, then you muſt doubt, Whether you 
was really conſcious of having that motive for do- 
ing it, which, it is granted, conſtitutes the merit 
of the Act. 


CLEAN TRHES. 


L E r. 
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From Philemon. 


ES, Cleanthes. It is perfectly ſatisfactory 

both in the Manner of conducting the Ar- 
gument and in the Tſe of it. There can be no 
. Delufion in this caſe. That which proceeds from 
an act muſt be as real and certain as the Act itſelf. 
To doubt the reality of this conſciouſneſs is to 
doubt, Whether 1 really did the Act, or whether 
the Act was really what it is ſuppoſed to be ;—in 
other words, and to keep to our inſtance—to doubt, 
Whether in ſupplying the Man with the money 
T ated upon the principle ſuppoſed, or was actu- 
ated by a charitable motive. 

It is not (I plainly fee it) this Conſciouſneſs 
which makes the act good and meritorious ; but 
the Goodneſs or Worth of the Act (which itſelf 
depends upon the determining motive is the ground 
of that Conſciouſneſs : Or (to ſpeak with that 
accuracy with which you have expreſſed yourſelf, 
and 
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and which, if I had duly attended to it, might 
have prevented much of my confuſion and per- 
plexity) “ That which gives an act its moral 
Quality, gives it its Forth at the ſame time, 
with all that Effect which it has upon the mind of 
the Agent in ſelf-applauſc—a pleafing conſciouſ- 
neſs of what he has done—and upon the minds of 
others in the approbation of the Act and eſteem 
of the Agent,” | 3 

What then is left me to object to the dogrine 
of NectssitY — What is there, after all this 
conviction, which can poſſibly leave me diſſatisfied 
with the Principles of a Nzcess1T ARIAN ?—Hag 
it not been proved, irrefragably proved, That the 
Foundation of Morality and Religion (for religious 
and pious as well as moral actions muſt take their 
Quality from, and be conſtituted what- they are 
by the motives from whence they flow) reſts ſecure 
upon the principle of NecessITyY ?—S0 far from 
confounding or deſtroying, doth it not ſupport 
and preſerye the diſtinctions we make of Actions 
and their Qualities, of good and bad, right and 
wrong, virtuous and vicious, worthy and unwors, 
thy, pious and profane ?—Haye you not ſhown 
| me 


— 


me That an action can have no worth but on 
the ſuppofition of a motive determining the Will ? 
and That an Agent uninfluenced thereby could 
neither be capable of ſelf-applauſe for any actions 
he ſhould do; nor could merit applauſe and eſ- 
teem from others ?—You have ſhewn it, Clean- 
thes, to my conviction, to my entire ſatisfaftion. 

«© Why then,” you will aſk me, “don't you 

cordially embrace a Doctrine which is not only 
founded in Truth and Fact, but recommends it- 
ſelf moreover in the view of its conſequences ?”— 
_ I embrace it cordially, Cleanthes. I ſee that 
all which can be the object of a good man's wiſh- 
es, muſt be ſafe upon it, and that all his Fears 
and Apprehenſions for the intereſts of Virtue are 
groundleſs. Theſe fears and apprehenſions are no 
longer with ne. They are fled before the light 
of Truth. 

I have ſtill my Difficulties, it is true. But they 
are nothing in the face of your Argument. Nor 
are they mehtioned as Objections to it, or as affe&- 
ing me with the leaſt doubt of the juſtneſs of your 
Concluſion. For that which is once proved—that 
which reſts upon demonſtration—is ſecure againſt 
every objection, and ſecures one againſt all doubts. 

N But 
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But ſtill, Cleanthes ; though theſe Difficulties nei- 

ther ought nor can prevent conviction, yet it would 
add to my ſatisfaction, to obtain by the removal 
of them a more diſtin and clear view of the Sub- 
jet. This indeed I confidently promiſe myſelf to 
obtain in a perſonal conference with you, relying 
on your known readineſs to indulge me with your 
ſentiments in the moſt unreſerved manner on every 
point in which Truth is concerned. 

Allow me however, Cleanthes, to protract this 
epiſtolary correſpondence already through my con- 
fuſed ideas drawn to too great a length, by the 
propoſal of only one more Query, viz.—Seeing 
we never attribute Merit to a man for doing any 
thing which proceeds from force and conſtraint z 
How am I to reconcile the Conſciouſneſs of having 
acted under force and conſtraint in what I did, with 
this Conſciouſneſs of having acted notwithſtanding 
meritoriouſly ? | 


PHILEMON. 


LE T- 


LS TT n um 


From Cleanthes. 


40 HE V are fled before the light of truth.” 

Yes, Philemon. For it was not Turn 
(as I told you) but Ex ROR that afflited you with 
theſe unneceſſary fears, when ſhe dictated to you 
* Necessrry ſubverts every principle of Mo- 
« rality and Religion, confounds all the Diſtinc- 
ce tions we make of Actions and their Qualities, 
© of good and bad, right and wrong, virtuous 
© and vicious, lawful and unlawful, pious and 


c prophane, xc. 


But what is This which ſlill hangs like a miſt 


over the ſubject, and prevents your ſeeing Truth 
as ſhe is“ How am I to reconcile the conſciouſ- 
“ neſs of having acted under force and conſtraint 
in what I did, with this conſciouſneſs of having 
c acted notwithſtanding meritoriouſly Seeing we 
e never attribute Merit to a Man for doing any 


. e thing 
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& thing which proceeds from force and con- 
cc ftraint.” | 

How is this, Philemon ?P—Are you conſcious 
then of having ated under force and conflraint in 
what you did If fo, I have miſunderſtood you 
all this while, and been arguing upon a miſ- 


ſtated caſe. I have gone upon the ſuppoſition 
that you was entirely free from any thing like 
force and conflraint in what you did—that the Act 
was voluntary, not conſtrained—proceeded from 
choice, not from force—from yourſelf, not from 
another—that no Violence was uſed to force you 
to do it, nor any Threats to ate you into compli- 
ance— that it was, in ſhort, an Act of pure good- 
 zvill dictated by compaſſion and a deſire of reliev- 
ing the man's diſtreſs, not by any meaner motive, 
either ſlaviſn compliance with the will of another, 
or the ſordid expectation of a mercenary return. 
And was not this the caſe, Philemon? Was not 
ſuch your motive in the act Alt was. Nor could 
you be conſcious of any other motive determining 
you to act the part you did, than hat which con- 
ftituted the act a charitable one, and in conſtitut- 
ing it ſuch rendered it meritorious with reſpect 


to you. 
wy See 
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See then, Philemon, how clear the matter is in 
itſelf, which you have perplexed by imagining a 
Conſciouſneſs of ſomething which did not, which 
could not exiſt, in the caſe as it was ſtated. You 
was conſcious, when you complied with your 
Neighbour's requeſt, of being actuated by good- 
will, by a pure diſintereſted defire of affording 
relief, and by that only. Now, has it not been 
proved Doth it not ſtand upon record in your 


very laſt Epiſtle®, that this Motive, this pure De- 


fire unmixed with any other motive or view, is 


that which gives the Act its moral Quality, and 
. conſequently its moral Worth and Merit ?—Nay, 


did not the Conſciouſneſs you ſpeak of—of having 
acted meritoriouſly—reſult from a ſenſe or conſci- 
ouſneſs of your being free from any other influ- 


ence, from any thing whatſoever which could be 
a force upon your inclination, or might make it 


not your own choice to act as you did ?—You could 


not therefore be conſcious of acting under force 


pow s 


and conſtraint in this caſe ; unleſs you will call 
acting voluntarily, of choice, with your own full 


and free conſent and good will, acting under force 


and conflraint ; or unleſs you will ſay that an act, 
which you are conſcious proceeded from yourſelf 


and 
* P, 88, 
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and your own conſent, you are at the ſame time 
conſcious proceeded from force and conſtraint. 

Or will you ſay, that you are conſcious of hay- 
ing acted under force and conſtraint, becauſe you 
acted by Neceſſity, by a neceſſary determination of 
the will—that having- ſuch a Motive, ſo determina- 

tive of the Will, you was as much forced and con- 
ſtrained to the act as a Stone is to fall to the ground 
by the force of Gravity, or a Waich, to ſhew the 
hour by the force of its ſpring and its other in- 
ternal powers of Mechaniſm ?-——Say ſo, Phile- 
mon. Make uſe of ſuch language as you think fit. 
Only be ſo far conſiſtent in the Terms you uſe as 
that you may be wnderflood, and underſtand your- 
ſelf, being clear in the ideas you afhx to them. 

You acted then. we will ſay, under force and 
couftraint, But then let me aſk you—Did you act 
under that lind of force by which a Stone falls to 
the ground, or that mechanical force by which the 
movements of a Watch are regulated 2—If fo; 
You was indeed | equally with them void of all 
moral merit. But on the contrary did you act 
under any other force or conſtraint, than that of 
kindneſs and compaſſion ?—If you did not (and ſo 
the caſe is put) —if you are conſcious to yourſelf 

of 
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of having acted under no other force or conſtraint 
than his; then where is the Difficulty of recon- 
ciling the Conſciouſneſs of this kind of force and 
conſtraint in what you did, with the conſciouſneſs 
of having acted meritoriouſly 9— Seeing we never 
tc heſitate to attribute merit to a. man for doing 


ce any thing which proceeds from force and con- 


« ſtraint” of this kind—that is—in the Inftance 
before'us, the merit of having acted charitably 
in relieving a diſtrefſed perſon, forced and con- 
ſtrained thereto by a pure motive of W and 
Fellou- feeling. 

And now, Philemon, if I aa You be- 


gin to perceive, how far the Diſpute concerning 
Humax L1BERTY is a Queſtion about words, 


and conſequently how much the ſucceſsful deter- 
mination of it depends upon preciſion of language 
and accurately diſtinguiſhing between the Terms 
made uſe of in the diſcuſſion of it. However, 
when I call it a Queſtion about Words, I mean, as 


it is generally treated. For with us it has not been 


ſuch. It ceaſes to be a Queſtion about words, 
vhen the Diſquiſitors underſtand each other, anfl 
Join iſſue upon a. ſtate of the queſtion founded in 
a clear definition of the Terms of the Subject. 

5 The 
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The Argument has been conducted upon one 
and the ſame ground, vis. upon your own accep- 
tation of the terms, LIBERTY and NEctssITY. 
I refer you to the preliminary part of our corre- 


ſpondence for the very different idea which I affix 
to thoſe Terms*. What then? It matters not how 
widely we differ, provided we carry not that dif- 
ference into the Diſpute, if we but take care to 


fettle it previouſly to the diſcuſſion, to treat the 
ſubject and decide the queſtion on one and the 
ſame idea of its ſtate. This has been done. And 


by keeping you to the Queſtion as ſtated on your 
own idea of ListrtTY and NxcEsstrv, I have 
been enabled to bring the matter to a decifion— 
that is—to convince and ſatisfy you that'in your 
ſenſe of Nxcxssir v every thing is neceffary, and 
that the foundation of Morality is ſecure on the 
doctrine of NzcessITY. | 

The thing itſelf is proved, which was in the 
Queſtion. But whether your acceptation of the 
word—neceſity—as including the determination of 
the Will by motives, and applied to voluntary 
Acts, be proper or not; this was not in the Queſ- 


tion. You would not admit it. You had not 


patience 
Letter IV. 
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patience to make it a queſtion, whether „one of 
« my principles might not call voluntary actions 
ve free actions, and doing as you will, acting with 
« freedom*.” This therefore is ftill a Queſtionable 
point between. us, which, with many terms and 
expreſſions relative to the Subject, ſhall, if you 
pleaſe, Philemon, be ſubmitted for diſcuſſion is 
perſonal conference. 

In the mean time, it may ſerve to throw ſome 
general light upon the Subject, to advert to the 
cauſe of your preſent Difficulty, I thus account 
for it—— You have applied the words force and 
conflraint in a literal ſenſe to the human Will, to 
which they cannot be applied, except metaphorie 
cally or in allyfion ; the former in its literal ſenſe 
being applicable to and reſpecting the power by 
which inanimate matter is moved; the latter, to 
the power by which we are moved and determined 
in common with mere animals. It is true that, 
when you did the Act of Charity which has been 
under our confideration, you was as neceſſarily 


moved thereto as a Stone is moved, when it falls 


to the ground by the force of gravity, or as the 

Index of a Watch is moved by the force of the 

? 0 Spring 
* P. 146 


. _— > uw 
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Spring. But you was not moved involuntarily, as 
they are. They have no ill, choice, nor conſent 
in their motions. You acted not only voluntarily, 
but with your own choice and conſent. You was 
not therefore properly ſpeaking (nay indeed, to 
ſpeak but intelligibly) under force and conſtraint 
in what you did; theſe being Terms inapplicable 
to matters of choice. 

But © do we not,” perhaps you will aſk, © ex- 
cc preſs ourſelves properly and intelligibly, when 
cc we ſpeak of the force of Love, Defire, Parental 
* Affection, &c ?—and of being conſtrained to do 
& ſuch a thing through Fear, Hope, Love, Pity, 
© Regard for, Eſteem of, and the like?“ — We 
do ſo. And the reaſon is—In expreſhons of this 
kind the Motive itſelf being mentioned (which 
hath always a literal ſenſe only) ſufficiently illuſ- 
trates our meaning and prevents all ambiguity in 
the Terms to which it is joined, and any confufion 
in our ideas concerning the nature of the force 
and conſtraint fignified. The addition of the Mo- 
tive is, as it were, a Definition of thoſe terms, and 
ſerves to convey unequivocally the Idea we affix 
to them. And do you now, Philemon, define that 

| force 
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force and conflraint you ſpeak of by adding the 
motive which actuated you, viz. kindneſs or com- 
paſſion ; And you will perhaps ſmile at the Simpli- 
city of your Query, as well as at the unneceſſary 
Prolixity of the Solver. At all times and on all 


occafions, in which Truth and your purſuit of it 


are concerned, 


Your's to command 


CLEANTHES. 


O 2 L E T- 


( 100 ), 
LET TE NX XIX. 
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60 RE you conſcious then of having acted 
« under force and conſtraint in what you 
« did?“ —— This Queſtion, Cleanthes, darted 
into my mind a Sufpicion of what might occaſion 
my. embarraſſment. You needed not have added 
more to convince meat leaſt, to put me in a ſure 
way of convincing myſelf—that all my difficulty 
aroſe from an abuſe of Language. 
I am appealed to, Whether I am conſcious that 
J ated under force and conſtraint in what I did. 
To decide upon this, I conſult my own feelings 


on a review of the Act. I find that I was free 


from any force or conſtraint ab extra, at leaſt. 


How was I affected from within then ?—Was I 4 


actuated by fear or any other motive which con- 


firained me to act againſt my Vill, as we ſay, a- 


gainſt my own conſent, againſt my own choice — 
No. 
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No. 1 certainly choſe to do it. I acted from. 
choice. But did I not act neceſſarily Was not my 
Will determined, neceſſarily determined by a Mo- 
tlve ?—This is no leſs certain. I was moved by 
Fellotu- feeling, Compaſſion, a Deſire to relieve my 
neighbour's diſtreſs. And ſhall I call this force, 
and conflraint ?—Shall I ſay—l was forced and con- 
frained to do that which I defired, which I choſe, 
which I wiſhed to do Ait is a manifeſt perverſion 
of language to call it by ſuch names. I cannot 
any longer heſitate to anſwer to this Appeal to my 
own feelings I am not conſcious of having act- 
« ed under force and conflraint in what I did.” 

| Thus did I deliberate with myſelf and decide 
upon your Appeal, before 1 paſſed on to the other 
parts of your letter; in reading which to ſay that 

I am fully confirmed in the. reſult of the above 
Soliloquy, would be to give you a very inade- 
quate idea of the effect it had upon me, I begin 

to feel the force and importance of thoſe dftinc- 

tions to which you have ſo often, in-vain, called 
my attention. They are not thoſe affe&ed reſine- 
ments upon words which I took them for. They 
are not mere ſubtleties deviſed for the purpoſe of 

evaſion 
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evaſion and But I bluſh, my Friend, to re- 
collect the light in which I confidered, and the 
levity with which I treated them. 

I plainly perceive it was never your intention to 
reſt the foundation of Morality and Religion upon 
that Neceſſity to which the motions of mere mat- 
ter are ſubject; nor yet upon h neceſſity by 
which the brute creatures are ſwayed in all their 
motions, but upon that determination of the Will 
by motives, of which neither Matter nor the infe- 
rior Creatures are in any degree capable—upon 
that capacity or (to abide by our definition) 
« porver in Man of chuſing to act, forbear action, 
or continue action“ on moral and religious mo- 


tives, with which he alone in this lower creation 
is endowed. This Power of acting, peculiar to 
Man, diſtinguiſhes him, in this reſpect, from the 
inferior | Creatutes—conſtitutes him a Morat A- 
gent—renders him accountable for his Conduct 
as sven; and therefore why not conform to your 
language (I begin to think it may be proper) and 
denominate him a FREE AcenT ?—But this, as it 
ſhall appear under your illuſtration, and when 
tried by the juſt rules of philoſophizing. 


And 
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And now, Cleanthes—the Argument being cloſ- 
ed and Truth placed out of danger from com- 
pliment, I am at liberty to tell you, how much 
I efteem and even venerate you for the regard you 
have invariably ſhewn for, and that dignity and 
unreſervedneſs with which you have vindicated- | 
the cauſe of Turn. But I will ſpare you on 
this head, and only thank you (with his you can- 
not be offended) for your compliance with my 
requeſt in this Epiſtolary correſpondence and moſt 
patient attendance upon me under all my Embar- 
raſſment. Farewell. 


PHILEMON: 


THE END. 


